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SKETCHES OF MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN 
Texas and New Mexico 
(For L. LeB.) | 
By EpMuND TROMBLY 
I 
Orchestral 


A tentative note 

To tune up his throat. 
Then the deep, rich call 7 
Of the cardinal, 

And the passionate, strong 

Wave on wave of his crimson song. 

Then 

The piercing cicada-like shrill of the wren. 
A hush— 

Startled by such a burst from the thrush 
That it chills to the marrow! 

Chirp, chirp, chirp, 

Breaks in the sparrow. 

But hark! 
Did you catch that high C-note of the lark? | 
A twitch of the tail, 

A leap, a flutter, and then a hail 

Of notes that would shame a nightingale! 
And all you’ve heard 

Is a mocking-bird. 


A Pine Squirrel | 


On a dead limb jutting from a tree 
A pine squirrel stopped to talk to me. 
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How he blinked to hear me trill! 

Looked thunder-struck, as a squirrel will 
Who meets a mortal on a walk 

With wit enough for squirrel talk. 

He soon regained his poise, ’tis true. 

We chatted a whole long minute through! 
What we said? Just: ‘‘Did you hear 
Pine-cones are plump with seed this year? 
We never have had such a berry crop; 
And the oaks are so full of acorns, they drop.”’ 
Such things as these were all we said, 
Things that run through a squirrel’s head. 
And he was civil and only grinned, 
Although I know I often sinned 

In gender, tense, and number, or in 

My accent, which of course was foreign. 
He frisked his tail, our chatter done, 

I sauntered off and he was gone. 


Ill 


Table Waitress 


Just what induced her into God’s own country, 
Where eyes are mouths and mountains food, 
I'll never guess. With eyes adjusted only 

To glasses, plates, salt-cellars, and tea-cups, 

She can see nothing here to marvel at. 

Sees not a thing, she says, no, not a thing: 
Only mountain after mountain, pines, pines. 


IV 
Soaring and Grovelling 


Mountain, you who tower and climb, 
Jostle and shoulder clouds, 
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Tell me, is it so sublime 
Soaring aloof from the crowds? 


Firm your great broad feet I see, 
Firm upon the ground; 

Glad you seem, though head rise free, 
That your feet be bound. 


Sometimes does your forehead ache, 
Dizzy with the height, 

That the earth your pillow make 
For a single night? 


Climb and tower, pierce the sky! 
I shall envy not. 

Some day you may envy my 
Lowly six-foot plot. 


V 


The Ranchman 


‘*Mrs. P. A. Ropes, who’s lived in England, France, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Italy, 

And every part of this here continent 

Says she has never tasted stuff like this.”’ 

That’s the impressive way in which the ranchman 
Who brings me fruit and other wares of his 

Must introduce me to his apple-blossom honey. 
He’s big—a blond and sunny fellow, ‘ 
Large as his prices and he laughs as largely. 
He talks, delights to talk; says nothing of himself; 
And when you catch his hanging nose in profile 
You sense a storm-cloud lurking somewhere near. 
So much for face; now just a glimpse of converse. 
I’m told he dropped a certain customer 

Known to have bought potatoes from a German. 
And not far back, they don’t say just how long, 
It’s rumored darkly that he killed a man. 
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VI 


Mrs. Neighbor 


She has epitomized and coined herself, 

Revealed her full-length portrait in a phrase, 

When telling of a train-ride in the town 

Between the lower and the upper station: 

‘And let me tell you, they don’t charge you en’thing!’’ 


VII 
Monsieur le Professeur 


He never was professor; furthermore 

Has no connection with a faculty; 

And yet he fronts his name with ‘‘prof.’’ The air, 
This mountain air makes people gullible. 

He tells the ladies: ‘‘In my part of France 

We speak the purest French ;’’ to wit, that harsh 
Ear-blistering southern French of Tartarin. 

What boots one’s French if one excel at figures? 
‘*Pay as you enter’’ saves him double entry. 


VIII 
Smoke 


To others I give free-rein 
Of waters and of the sky. 
The sea is nct my domain, 
Earth-lover, I would not fly. 


The smoke of their fires ascends 
Through the rifted clouds to the Gods; 
The smoke of mine only bends 

And nestles among the sods. 
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Down from the house-top it drifts 
Through the pine trees and the firs, 
Caresses the earth and hovers and shifts, 
Sheer gossamer garment of hers. 


IX 


Sleepyhead 


Just why we gave him such a name 
I never knew; 

And yet it fits about the same 

As yours does you. 


Perhaps because one afternoon 

In a sunbeam’s lap, 

He stretched himself to claim the boon 
Of a little nap. 


*T were much more fitting had we called 
Him Wide-Awake. 

He’s up and has his breakfast hauled 
Before daybreak. 


You’d think he’s gathered cones enough 
For any score, 

But thoughts of winter make him stuff 
His pantry more. 


The tree-tops are the road he keeps, 
Swaying and green, 

The tremulous tree-tops and the leaps 
That stretch between. 


And we were fool enough to call 
Him Sleepyhead. 

A squirrel hardly sleeps at all 
Until he’s dead. 
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Campfire 


I am the fire eating through these logs. 
My ravening senses lashing at the world 
Release the elements that feed my life. 
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SIR JAMIE 


[PREFATORY NOTE] 
Mr. Editor: 


The accompanying fragment of folk-ballad will not be found in 
Child or in any notice of more recent discoveries. The lacuna below 
stanza six does not represent, I suppose, that more than one com- 
plete stanza has fallen out after it. Sincerely yours, 4 

H. M. 


Sir Jamie’s hame frae the kingis court, 
He’s hame frae Stirling toun; 

He has brocht him a bride of high linage, 
Dame Alice of Campernoun. 


Sir Jamie has feasted his father’s kin, 
He has danced a dance in the ha’; 

His sisters were tall and his cousins were fair, 
But the bride was fairest of a’. 


‘Twas auld Allan come to Sir Jamie’s door, 
An’ knockit wi’ fut an’ han’, 

For Sir Jamie must come to the Athelan Flood 
To see a drownit woman. 


Oh, first he lookt on her white, white face, 
And syne on her lang, lang hair, 

And last on her wee deid babe at her breist 
She nevir wud suckle mair. 


**Oh, an’ you were a fair woman, Margret,’’ he said, 
‘*The fairest e’er met my sicht. 

I would ye wer live again, Margret,’’ he said, 
‘*To lie in my arms the-night.”’ 


‘‘Oh, better it were for your bonnie bride, 
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Ye wer better to leive me be; 
But I'll come to you the-night, Jamie,’’ she said, 
‘‘When the tide comes out of the sea.’’ 


**O Jamie, why lie ye so far away? 
Why winna ye kis your bride?”’ 

**‘T maun sleep the-night, lady Alice,’’ he said, 
**Tomorrow I’ve far to ride.”’ 


‘*But why do ye wrye on your side, Jamie, 
And why do ye groan in your sleep?’’ 
‘*Oh, I dreamed o’ the Brig o’ Dreid, Alice, 

An’ the sicht gard me to weep.’’ 


‘*Oh, let me lie close at your back, Jamie, 
Ye are cauld an’ sick, I ween.’’ 

‘*Ye canna lie at my back, Alice, 
There’s a deid woman lies between.”’ 
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THE RESTRAINT OF NATIONALITY 
By CLypE EAGLETON 


History is proving its worth today, in the lessons whi:h we 
are drawing—or attempting to draw—from the past. Surely 
there was never a more fruitful comparison to be made than 
between the great eras of reconstruction following the Na- 
poleonic Wars and our own Great War. The opposition Sen- 
ators, for example, assert that Article X of the League of 
Nations Covenant makes the same mistake which the Holy 
Allianee, under the tutelage of Metternich, made—that is, to 
set itself athwart the path of progress by attempting to main- 
tain the status quo. Certain governmental tendencies within 
our state give rise to the wonder if history will have a Peterloo 
to record against us; and the thoughtful person is tempted to 
inquire whether our policy toward the Socialists is the same 
as that pursued by the British toward the Chartists, and if 
it will be equally unavailing. 

Innumerable such comparisons may be drawn; but the most 
usual, and the most justifiable criticism of the Congress of 
Vienna is that it ignored the principle of nationality. It was 
new, perhaps, it was intangible; nevertheless, true statesman- 
ship should have had prescience enough to realize its potency, 
to rebuild upon it as a foundation, and thus to save the world 
from the innumerable wars which it occasioned. The strength 
of the principle has been demonstrated often during the past 
century, and it is still a working leaven among the down- 
trodden peoples of the world. From this it is argued that we 
must profit by the error of the Congress of Vienna, and con- 
cede nationalism with all its demands if we desire a perma- 
nent settlement today. 

As a matter of fact, the wrong conclusion—and a most 
dangerous one for the peace of the world—has been drawn 
from this bit of historical study. The danger of today is im- 
mediately the reverse. The fault of the Congress of Vienna 
lay not so much in its failure to recognize nationality, as in 
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its refusal to look ahead. History teaches us to look, not back- 
ward, but forward, building upon the mistakes of the past. In 
1815 nationality lay ahead, plainly visible to any farsighted 
statesman; but the diplomats at Vienna looked a century back 
for their model, and tried to reestablish absolute monarchy. 
To continue building upon the principle of nationality is for 
us, too, to look backwards a century, instead of seizing hold, 
as history teaches they should have done, of the powerful new 
forces in the air. If we look back a century, we shall con- 
tinue nationalism as they continued absolutism; if we look 
forward, as we assert that they should have done, we shall 
recognize that the dominant potentiality of our day, the force 
which we must recognize as they should have recognized na- 
tionality, is internationalism. All forces, political, social, 
economic, are pushing us into international cooperation and 
organization; all signs portend it as inevitable. We may 
deprecate the need of it; we may argue, as did Metternich, 
that our present system is far better; but it is the part of 
wisdom to keep moving in the path of advancing civilization, 
lest we be run down and crushed, as was he. In organic po- 
litical development the next stop is international organization, 
just as a century ago it was the perfection of national organi- 
zation. With the lessons of the nineteenth century before us, 
it would mean an even more deplorable lack of foresight upon 
our part to fail to recognize this new potentiality than did 
the failure of the statesmen at Vienna properly to evaluate 
the new forces arising from the French Revolution. Their duty 
was not a whit more clear than our own. What we have to 
face today is not recognition of the principle of nationality, 
but its restraint. 

Especially in America, where the names of Kossuth and 


‘Not in the unfortunate connotation given to the word by the ef- 
forts of scarlet radicals to establish a sort of world communism. 
National lines must be maintained: without nations there can be no 
inter-nationalism. 
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Kosciusko have been entered upon the national calendar of 
saints, and where the wails of Irish rebels have aroused us to 
a breach of international courtesy, the idea of nationality has 
become so firmly established that it seems almost blasphemy 
to attack it. And there is no doubt that it has been of trans- 
cendent importance in developing the position of the indi- 
vidual. Upon it, the right of separate and independent group 
existence, the doctrine of sovereignty was founded; and about 
this doctrine has been built up the whole structure of inter- 
national law. There could be no sovereignty, nor any na- 
tional rights, until there were separate states with admittedly 
equal rights of coexistence and noninterference. Such states 
existed from Westphalia; but it required the French Revolu- 
tion, which taught men that they might aspire to the realiza- 
tion of their ideals, to convert the principle of nationality 
from a static to a dynamic force. Since then, practically 
every war has been inspired by it: the wars of German and 
Italian unification, and, in another sense, the French wars, 
were national in character; the Eastern Question represented 
the strivings of the ‘‘entombed nationalities’’ of the Balkans, 
as well as the efforts of Russia to cut her national windows; 
our own Civil War was fought for national unity; and the 
principle was victorious even in defeat in South Africa, where 
the British were forced to concede the very self-government 
against which they had been fighting. Interpreted by that 
uncertain word, patriotism, it swept the radical Socialists. of 
Germany into the war frenzy, even though led by their Junker 
enemies. Its force is irresistible, and can be limited only by 
itself. On the whole its operations have been of incalculable 
value to modern politics. It has furnished an objective, a 
rallying point, to people of the same ideals. It has been de- 
centralizing under aggrandizing despotism, and centrifugal 
under popular control; and it has thus meant an advance in 
the efficiency of popular government. 

Nevertheless, valuable as it has been, and firmly established 
as it is in the hearts of humanity, it cannot be left to develop 
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unrestrained. It is easily misconstrued and abused, since its 
exact definition has been so far impossible. So indefinable is 
it that one doubts whether it is really fitted for political ex- 
pression. This is illustrated in Russian history, or, at the 
other extreme, by the collision between Italians and Jugo- 
Slavs: the vox populi may be inarticulate or it may be deaf- 
ening in its clamors. It may easily be led astray by dema- 
gogues ; and the temptation to abuse it is too great for nations 
in their present stage of development to resist. Nations forget 
that they were once nationalities, just as men sometimes forget 
that they were once young; and having attained full size, 
they refuse to others who obscure their view of the sun, the 
same rights for which they had themselves so tenaciously 
struggled. With unrestrained opportunity for development 
they become preeminently selfish, and assert that their first 
duty as a nation is expansion, regardless of the rights of their 
neighbors. The inevitable tendency of political development is 
aggrandizement, and, sadly enough, this is more characteristic 
of democratic nationalism than of any previous form of gov- 
ernment. 

Of the truth of these statements there are many evidences. 
There is undoubtedly a nation in Germany, but it has far 
transcended its own national frontiers and has violated the 
national rights of others—of Poles, of French, of Danes. The 
whole philosophy which led the German people into this war 
was merely an overgrown spirit of nationalism, a hyperbolic 
patriotism developed under the tutelage of Treitschke. His 
principles were self-destructive; the highest moral obligation 
of the state was to extend its power, regardless of all re- 
straints, regardless even of the national rights of others. If 
the rights of a nation are to be judged simply by its power, 
then we are back again upon the threshold of world empire, 
and the conception of nations as separate independent groups, 
equal before the law, has vanished away in the vapor of which 
dreams are made. Certainly, here was a case which required 
restraint if the national principle was to be preserved; and 
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the fact that the pro-nation states combated and defeated the 
anti-nation states shows how thoroughly this need was recog- 
nized in the world. 

Germany offers perhaps the best—certainly the most vivid 
— illustration of the dangers presented in the rampant action 
of the national spirit; but it is not an isolated, nor even an 
exceptional case. It may be illustrated the world over. At 
the end of the Second Balkan War, Roumania claimed, as ' 
did the other Balkan states, a share of Macedonia, basing 
her claim as did the others, upon national grounds—racial 
kinship, history, language, and so on. But instead of annex- 
ing her nationals, she proposed to abandon them to Bulgaria, 
and to recompense herself from the northeastern corner of 
the Bulgarian nation! The result would have been to in- 
crease national discord by thrusting Roumanians—so-called, 
at least—into Bulgaria, and Bulgarians into Roumania. Evi- 
dently the principle of nationality was here made the basis of 
a purely selfish claim for territory, and was doubly violated 
in its very application. 

In our own history we ean find an abundance of illustra- 
tions of claims based upon a perverted nationalism. Our 
national limits were first the Alleghenies, then the Rockies, 
then the Pacific—where are they now? Voices have been 
raised urging the annexation of Canada and Mexico; we 
have actually taken part of Mexico, upon nationalistic 
grounds; our Monroe Doctrine has set limitations upon all the 
national sovereignties of Latin America; we have violated the 
territorial sovereignty of the nation of Colombia. For these 
actions we have felt ourselves justified, perhaps; but in that 
very feeling we assert a superior right of judgment on the 
part of our nation. All over the world the tale is the same: 
the collision between Jugo-Slavs and Italians is one of na- 
tionalistie aspirations; in Ireland one group vehemently at- 
tacks England for denying them a national existence in the 
same breath that they deny a claim equally as clear in Ulster; 
the Jews wish to return to the Holy Land in entire disregard 
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of the feelings of the present inhabitants. Nationality has 
ever been selfish—a spoiled child, quarreling with its neigh- 
bors. 

Who is to judge between them? Is the decision to go for- 
ever to the stronger? 

How far the above cited cases may be extended is irrelevant 
to our discussion. They are cited simply to show how far 
unrestrained nationalism, erying out for liberty, will stretch 
its greedy hands. ‘‘O Liberte, Liberte, que de crimes on 
commet en ton nom!’’ There is no nation, down to tiny Bel- 
gium reaching out for the Dutch province of Limburg, in 
which the aggrandizing forces of nationalism are so lacking 
that it needs no restraint. I once encountered upon the 
street a cherubic infant being wheeled in a perambulator. In 
the midst of my admiration the wind whisked away the 
eoverlet and revealed a hypertrophied arm, overgrown even 
for a full-sized man. It was a sinister phenomenon; and I 
have often compared it with the overgrown, hypertrophied 
nationalism of Germany, from which the cloak of hypocrisy 
has been whipped away by the wind of war. 

But nationality, say its proponents, is a force irresistible 
in its very nature, and therefore should be fundamentally 
unrestrained in its operation. Look at Poland, they say; 
look at Ireland—had this panacea been applied, the blood and 
gold expended in these places would not have been so use- 
lessly wasted. Undoubtedly, the principle of nationality is 
irresistible in its nature; it can only be restrained by itself. 
But does this mean that it is to have no limits whatever? 
That when a nationality feels itself upon the road to nation- 
hood, all other states must give it the road, that they must 
throw themselves under the wheels of the Juggernaut? Such 
a situation would offer unlimited scope for the expansionist 
ambitions of states like our present enemies, and would be 
plainly impossible under existing circumstances. An analogy 
may be drawn from one of the most highly valued principles 
of our domestic order—individual liberty. It is this, after 
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all, which nationality means. The community of individuals 
who make up a nation have attained corporate liberty by the 
same laborious process employed in achieving the right to act 
independently as regards one’s individual activities. Political 
development has so far meant the concentration of individuals 
into ever larger groups, within which all members enjoyed 
the same rights, named by themselves; and the tendency has 
been toward greater and greater uniformity in these rights 
everywhere. While this development provided internally for 
individual liberty, it was at the same time providing externally 
that certain groups of individuals should have a corporate 
unity and liberty. And the whole process of this development 
goes to show that liberty can only be fully attained, whether 
for the individual or for the nation, by proper restraints. 
Individual liberty does not mean freedom to use a neighbor’s 
property, or to force him to your will, or even, as it has lately 
been interpreted in America (thus evoking the spirit of 
Bolshevism to Marse Henry Watterson) the right to indulge 
in intoxicants which might cause unintentional injury to 
another. 

Restraints are equally necessary to safeguard national lib- 
erty, the more so that nations have now attained their full 
growth, and become so powerful as to be dangerous. The very 
definition of a nation makes restraints imperative. National- 
ity implies the coexistence of separate states, each with a right 
to a certain indeterminate amount of territory and privileges; 
but unless the weak states are somehow protected in these 
rights against the stronger, the growth of the stronger ones 
will lead us sooner or later back into universal empire. For 
nationality is undeniably autophagous: like some animals, 
it devours its own offspring; and its progeny can only 
reach maturity through some outside protection. It is for the 
weak that law is made; the strong man does not need protec- 
tion. The small state cannot stand alone against a Treitschkean 
—which is after all only an exaggerated nationalistie—phil- 
osophy of the state. Nor, on the other hand, should the small 
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state be allowed to capitalize its dignity to such an extent as 
to pardon all its sins of omission and commission.” Like 
world empire, like feudalism, like autocracy, nationality has 
played its part in the organic development of history, and 
must now be, not indeed discarded, but subordinated, as the 
others have been, to the next step of progress. Without na- 
tions there could be no internationalism: we need and must 
recognize nationality in our international constructive work; 
but we must also restrain it. 

So evident is this need, in fact, that restraints already exist. 
But they are those which Hobbes described as incidental to 
the state of nature—anarchy and war. Every nation is an 
Ishmael, turning its hand against its brother. The present 
war is an illustration, for those states which supported the 
national principle combined against those who were attempt- 
ing to overthrow it. The Holy Alliance, the Balance of Power, 
the Concert of Europe, are all illustrations; and another most 
interesting one is found in the anomalous doctrine of non-in- 
tervention, whose exceptions swallow its meaning. If a na- 
tion is allowed by international law to intervene at its own 
judgment upon the grounds of humanity, legality, or politic 
considerations, it can always find a pretext for attack; and 
thus our whole system of sovereignty based upon national in- 
dependence is destroyed. 

There are two avenues of escape from the impasse. One the 
civilized world has long since discarded—world empire, of 
which Germany has been the latest exponent. It carries na- 
tionalistic development to such an extent as to kill it—the 
reductio ad absurdum. The other possible solution is one 
toward which we have been steadily tending,—international 
cooperation. Far from being incompatible, nationalism and 
internationalism are absolutely necessary to each other. They 
are complementary forces: nationality can only reach its full 


"As is permitted by the Calvo and Drago doctrines; and acted 
upon by Mexico in her relations to us. 
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and just realization under the protection afforded it by inter- 
national organization. The former has carried its develop- 
ment as far as it unaided can, and its present tendency is to 
plunge us into anarchy. ‘‘Nationalism,’’ says Mr. Toynbee, 
‘shows signs of having exhausted its strength except among 
the most backward peoples. . . . . The national instinct 
which strengthens with opposition and weakens after due sat- 
isfaction, ought to merge in the wider and nobler sentiment of 
human brotherhood, in the attainment of which it is only a 
preparatory phase.’’ 

To be definite, the solution is to be found in the organiza- 
tion and proper use of the right of intervention. For there 
is a right of intervention, or should be, in international af- 
fairs as well as in individual relationships. Neither interna- 
tional practice, paradoxical as it may sound, nor the rights of 
nationality, as we have just seen, offer any basis for the ab- 
‘solute sovereignty of the state. Sovereignty is after all only 
a relative term, limited by treaty and in other ways, and in- 
terpreted mostly according to the dictates of national desire 
or patriotism. A state should no more be allowed to stand as 
the sole judge of its own affairs than should the individual. 
This is the very antithesis of justice; it would mean the same 
sort of anarchy as prevailed under the feudal system—the 
rule of the strongest. The inference is plain; the actions of a 
state must be regulated and controlled, and intervention 
thereby becomes not only a right, but a duty. 

But this intervention must be, not individual, but collec- 
tive. It is the will of the majority, and not that of the 
stronger, which must prevail. In the society of states the 
weak member must be protected by the combined action of all 
if justice is to be done. If, as asserted above, a state should 
not be permitted to be the sole judge of its own external re- 
lations, far less should it be allowed to set itself up as the sole 
judge of the affairs of another state. Our international sys- 
tem, since the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, has been based 
upon the recognition of the fact that states have a right to an 
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independent and sovereign existence so long as they respect 
the same rights in other states. The analogy with the indi- 
vidual within the state, while not complete, is very instruc- 
tive. In neither case can absolute liberty be granted, and in 
neither can a very clear line of differentiation be drawn; but 
in both the final decision must be made, if justice is to be 
secured, not by the individuals concerned, but by the common 
consent of all who compose the society of which they are mem- 
bers. Between nations, however, there is at present neither 
an organization for expressing this consent nor a sanction for 
enforcing it. 

The doctrine of non-intervention has its roots firmly 
grounded in our present system. Arising in the reaction 
against the employment of intervention by the Holy Alliance, 
it has developed along with nationality, and has become an 
invaluable corollary to it. It is especially strong in the Amer- 
ican mind, though peculiarly enough, the very Monroe Doc- 
trine which was originated to protect the Spanish American 
states in their sovereignty, has now become a limitation upon 
that sovereignty. So long as we can find no better protection 
for nationality than our present theory of absolute sover- 
eignty, the doctrine of non-intervention is invaluable, and 
must be maintained. And yet, as we have seen, it is anomal- 
ous. Crime must be punished, even among nations; this 
can only be done by an interference with the sovereignty of a 
state. Consequently, exceptions must be made to the rule. It 
is important to note, however, that the tendency has been 
more and more steadily toward collective interventions. The 
end of justice is not gained, but defeated, by permitting an 
individual nation to violate the general rule upon its own 
judgment as to right or wrong. The consent of the many is 
better than the consent of the few, or of the individual, 
whether this be credited to Aristotle’s arithmetical rule, or to 
the removal of the opprobrium which attaches to the sus- 
pected motives of the state which undertakes a lone interven- 
tion. Whether, in international affairs, this consent is ex- 
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pressed through the Balance of Power or through a League of 
Nations is merely a matter of machinery; but when it is ex- 
pressed through a Monroe Doctrine, or through the isolated 
intervention of the United States in Mexico, it becomes a vital 
question of motive and justice. The only way in which to 
maintain justice and order in the world, and at the same time 
to avoid the domination of imperial force, is collective inter- 
vention. We are brought inevitably up against some such 
mode of expression as the League of Nations. 

What we have to fear, then, is not so much a repetition of 
the mistake of the Congress of Vienna in ignoring the prin- 
ciple of nationality, as a reaction carrying us to the other 
extreme. It is the overgrowth, rather than the limitation, of 
the principle of nationality against which we now must guard. 
During the century since the last great reconstruction of Eu- 
rope that principle has attained full maturity. It exists now, 
stronger and more ambitious than ever. It bursts out in 
places which were never heard of before the last war. Its 
claims have poured into the Peace Conference ad nauseam. 
We must set some limitations upon its growth. This process 
will inevitably involve heartaches and disputes, for past mis- 
takes have made satisfactory adjustments impossible now. It 
might mean that Italian colonists should submit to Jugo-Slav 
rule along the Dalmatian coast; it might mean that Lithuania, 
or Finland, or Ireland, should receive only autonomy in- 
stead of full independence; it might mean that the Monroe 
Doctrine should be surrendered to a wider application. Too 
many mixtures have been poured into the alembic of national- 
istie history to make clear precipitation possible. Our prob- 
lems must be adjusted so far as is humanly possible upon a 
basis of equity, and we must be prepared for disappointed 
minorities ; but above all, we must stand by whatever arrange- 
ment we make, and never again allow two nations, as we now 
forbid two individuals, to determine by recourse to the pri- 
vate arbitrament of force, what their just rights are. This, 
and not unlimited growth, is what the history of the national 
principle teaches us. 
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THE POETRY OF ERNEST DOWSON 


By A. May Nerzer 


Violently alive as we are today, we can scarcely conceive 
that only a half-century ago life was so sickening to most 
English writers that the world’s sorrows could only be 
drowned in the absinthe glass and in the blissful smoke of 
the opium bowl. At the present time when masculinity, in- 
tensity, and alertness are characteristics of much of our con- 
temporary poetry, the clever superficiality of the ‘‘eighteen 
nineties’’ has in large measure lost its attraction to the gen- 
eral public. ‘‘Fin de Sieéle’’ was an excuse for many per- 
versities; hence we must accept the fact that literature de- 
scended to the inanity of the tea-room. It became an in-door 
thing, the tinsel toy of long-haired Bohemians. The whole- 
some smell of the outdoors that accompanies the writings of 
such men as Kipling, Masefield, and Noyes is a grateful re- 
lief from the hot-house artificiality of the so-called decadent 
period. 

Necessarily, the period had its climax and its rapid de- 
cline. Men could not keep up indefinitely the high tension 
set as a standard by the leaders of thought. It was all very 
well to spend one’s life in a mad search for the adjective or 
to attempt to live twenty men’s experiences in one life, but 
eventually nature herself called a halt and demanded a reck- 
oning. Ernest Dowson was one who answered fully for the 
sins of his predecessors. He had none of the exhiliration of 
the pioneers of a new movement, but he inherited all of the 
disillusions, all of the mortgages that nature foreclosed. Be- 
cause of the fact that he paid his life for an empty creed and 
because of the exquisite quality of his verse, his poetry has 
endured through all the upheavals that literature necessarily 
undergoes. 


Faint sighing of the wind among the trees, pale ghosts of 
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gardens that haunt our memories, dim unremembered frag- 
ments of a dream—all these has Ernest Dowson spun into 
his lyrics. His Poems* have all the appeal of the minor key, 
delicate whispering notes that wail sad songs of life and love 
—of tears and dreams and unfulfilled desires. Elusive, wist- 
ful, and frail, they charm the fancy and the imagination. 
They are ‘‘blue butterflies’? for the moon-mad. Dowson is 
Pierrot, woven of spangles and dew, vee the Moon 
Maid for the sheer sake of worshipping, and—‘‘what Pierrot 
ever has escaped his fate?’’ Venturing all his life to follow 
for one hour the pipes of Pan, he finds at last ‘‘how wan and 
pale do moon-kissed roses grow.’’ 

Like all the decadents, Dowson wanted to taste the great 
exeriences of the world, to see ‘‘the bitter of it and the 
sweet.’’ Life fled so rapidly that iti must be crowded 
into its brief span. 


“Hoard not thy beauty rose and white, 
But pluck the pretty, fleeting flowers 

That deck our little path of life: 

For all too soon we twain shall tread 

The bitter pastures of the dead.” 


“A little while and night shall come, 
A little while, then, let us dream.” 


And, because ‘‘they are not long, the days of wine and 
roses,’’ he needs must toy with love, fastidiously tasting of 
its sweetness. Ad Manus Pwuellae has the Cavalier courtliness 
of tone, as have all his light love lyrics. Light and graceful 
is his artless April Love. Equally flippant and charming is 
To His Mistress. But this nonchalance was merely an effec- 


tive pose. Like a frail little boy playing pirate and demand- 
ing ‘‘buckets of blood,’’ Dowson followed the dictates of his 


*The Poems of Ernest Dowson, John Lane, London, 
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school and craved the intensity of passion, that consuming 
spurt of flame in his life which died down into ashes. 


“O could this moment be perpetuate! 
Must we grow old and leaden-eyed and gray, 
And taste no more the wild and passionate 
Love sorrows of today?” 


Non Sum Qualis Exam Bonae Sub Regno Cynarae is his 
great poem of spent passion. Pathetically enough, it shows 
how earnestly he strove to sin gloriously but could not. He 
had tasted the forbidden because it was his creed, not his 
instinct. His sins were forced, and peace was really what he 
craved. 


“Wine and woman and song, 
Three things garnish our way: 
Yet is day over long.” 


Another characteristic of the decadent schoo] especially 
noticeable in Dowson is the intense subjectivity, as though he 
wanted to hurl his emotions through the ink of his pen-point. 
His self-revelation is merciless. With almost innocent abandon 
he portrays his ‘‘life-sick heart’’ with its unrequited love and 
dusty passion. His moods range like a chromatic scale. They 
ascend to the exquisite dreams of Sapientia Lunae and de- 
scend with equal celerity to the bitterness of Dregs. 

Most dominant of his moods is his heart-sick tiredness. Was 
one ever so droopingly dejected, so prone to see life only in its 
pastel shades! The note of futility and melancholy is struck 
repeatedly. ‘‘No roses are pale enough for me,’’ he sighs. In 
Spleen he bows his head in sheer weariness of spirit. 


“T was not sorrowful, but only tired 
Of everything that ever I desired.” 


Having before him all the glory of the sunset, that flam- 
ing, rampant burst of gorgeous color and light, with the 
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breath-taking wonder of its magnificence—he speaks of the 
‘‘weary West!’’ April is a pale and melancholy dryad with | 
a voice like the high-drawn note of a violin. She drops for | 


very sadness with a prescience of 


“The burden of the days that are to be: 
Autumn and withered leaves and vanity, | 7g 
And winter bringing end in barrenness.” | o% 


She is not at all the radiant, shimmering Spirit of Spring 
of the usual conception. She makes us weep because life is 
so short and age comes so soon, whereas we should be dazzled 
by the splendid promise of youth immortal, eternally sweet. | 
It may have been the hopelessness of having his love recip- 
rocated that left Dowson’s spirit thus downecast. His love 
stamped an indelible impress on his poetry. Every poem 
echoes the defeat ; every line cries out with the pain of loneli- 
ness. The hushed note of regret that goes quivering through | 
the words gives an ineffable pathos to his lost dreams. ! 


“Had we been patient, dear! ah, had you waited, 
I had fought death for you better than he: 
But from the very first, dear! we were fated 


Always to disagree.” 


What is strikingly noticeable is the humility of his attitude. 
It is pathetic—more, tragic—for a man to be so humble be- 
fore his ladylove! In Ad Domnulam Suwam he makes rash 
promises never meant to be kept in order to detain for a 
little longer a weak imitation of love. The gentle submission 
of Amor Umbratilis may have been feigned, but it is poign- 
antly appealing. Can anything be more truly the woeful 


sorrowing knight than this? 


“T watch you pass and pass, 
Serene and cold: I lay 
My lips upon your trodden, daisied grass, 


And turn my life away.” 
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Because he saw ‘‘all things in the shadow of a dream,’’ the 
mysticism of the Roman church drew Dowson into accepting 
that faith. His sick spirit envied the seclusion and calmness 
of the cloister. Where hooded figures in adoration prostrated 
themselves in the aisles of dim chapels and peace brooded in 
quiet, cool corridors and shadowy gardens seemed to him like 
a lighted doorway in a world of storm and darkness. There 
was peace in the mere candle-light streaming from the altar 
and in the unshaken faith of the ministering priest. 

If there was one thing for which Dowson longed, it was the 
peace of a tranquil mind. Whatever his sins may have been, 
he suffered for them keenly. Extreme Unction is the regret 
of one who has ‘‘done those things which he ought not to 
have done’’ and repented much. But nowhere is such bitter 
regret expressed as in Dregs. Only one with the elements of 
good could have grieved as deeply as did he over the burned 
ends of his life. Dregs is like the shrouded figure of Desola- 
tion brooding over the charred fragments of desecrated 
shrines. Impenitentia Ultima and A Last Word close with a 


confession of how broken was the thing that he had made of 
his life. 


“For, Lord, I was free of all Thy flowers, but I chose the 
world’s sad roses, 

And that is why my feet are torn, and mine eyes are 
blind with sweat.” 


AN APOLOGY FOR SHAVETAILS AND OTHERS 


By THornton S. GRAVES 


Much has been printed of late concerning the comparative 
merits of the Major General and the army mule. Pages have 
been devoted to the gallantry which prevented air-raids on 
Wall Street and the shooting up of Kalamazoo by submarines. 
Labor battalions have been whitewashed to a dazzling bril- 
lianey and their achievements compared with the battle of 
Waterloo; marines and doughboys have suffered at the hands 
of sentimentalists, and their invincibility has been turned into 
war hymns; doughnuts and coffee have been eulogized in the 
pulpit and have mixed with the gossip of women’s clubs. 
Even Budweiser and Milwaukee have disappeared from the 
newspapers to make space for the discussions of army com- 
manders and the navy bean. Avions and the 8.0.S., Y.M.C.A. 
and the H.C.L., G.H.Q. and 8.0.L., together with innumera- 
ble other abbreviations of modern warfare, have been imposed 
upon a long-suffering public until even politicians are becom- 
ing satiated with word-coinage and wholesale heroism. In 
all this chatter—more irritating than a machine gun; through 
all this printer’s ink—worse than mustard gas on the eye- 
sight, one looks in vain for convincing indications that cap- 
tains and lieutenants of the line were ever necessary or that 
they ever suffered. They have been kicked about by colonels 
and neglected in print, trained as connoisseurs in Bordeaux 
vintage and dumped into a land of prohibition, paid salaries 
which many of them could never have earned otherwise and 
dismissed powerless upon the people. They have been sworn 
at by West Pointers and laughed at by the public until 
‘*Second Louie’’ has become a national joke, and on two 
continents ‘‘captain’’ is synonymous, almost, with ‘‘ass in- 
corrigible.’’ Belated though it be, an apology is obviously in 
order for a class of men who have escaped as yet the solici- 
tude of humane societies and have listened in vain for tuneful 
versions of their suffering. 
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It is no doubt expected that the maker of such statements 
in these days of hullabaloo should at this point give his pedi- 
gree or any experiences which indicate an acquaintanceship 
with the miseries of a Sam Browne belt. He is the average 
American citizen—only a little older—who accepted a com- 
mission because he didn’t know any better. Like most others 
of his class, he has slipped back into a pre-war status with 
an exalted view of his profession, and today accepts with 
appreciation his monthly pittance from a Southern college. 
At the outbreak of hostilities he became patriotic, believing 
that nothing could be worse than pedagogy. Fearing that 
years and his previous vocation would unfit him for carrying 
a rifle amongst the regulars, he entered a government institu- 
tion for the making of officers. Like the majority of his 
comrades, he emerged a -lieutenant—because he liked his 
commanding officer—and was ultimately ordered to France 
through a mistake of the War Department. Like several thou- 
sand other junior officers of the line, he had a fight once in 
a dream, as the President told the folks at Boston, ran oeca- 
sionally from a harmless shell as if he had been a Major 
General, was promoted to a captaincy when everybody else 
was being promoted, failed to draw a croix de guerre or a 
lavalliere, and didn’t object to the Armistice. Like the 
average American in a similar predicament, he killed time 
after the cessation of hostilities by saluting all staff cars from 
the van, the rear, and both flanks, by maneuvering in mud to 
train juvenile staff officers for a future war, by goose-stepping 
in the presence of army inspectors and mademoiselles, and 
by impresing at all times upon the natives the magnitude ot 
America and the mightiness of her arms. He has had the 
‘“eooties,’’ understands Army French, escaped the entangling 
alliance with a foreign female, and was freighted home as a 
casual in the steerage of a transport. He has learned te 
smoke Chesterfield cigarettes, has been greeted by married 
men with a wink or look omniscient at the sound of Nice or 
Paris, and was fined in Texas for not paying taxes on time 
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in Europe. He has lost sight of his uniform with a yellow 
stripe or so upon its sleeve, is looking forward to an inter- 
view with a certain West Point graduate, possesses a few 
Liberty Bonds and a permanent separation from the service, 
and is capable of expressing an opinion of Pershing as Presi- 
dent and all wind-instruments in our Senate. 

In brief, his experiences were about those of the average 
petty officer who traveled abroad at Government expense. 
One who has had such experiences and who probably shares 
the average sentiments of his sometime comrades in shoulder- 
straps is perhaps justified in dilating upon the hardships of 
his fellows; anda professional tendency to moralize will 
explain, if not pardon, the following injunction to all young 
persons who contemplate future soldiering in a Sam Browne 
belt: ‘‘Be lowly and a private, and remote from the braying 
of West Pointers. The way of a shavetail is rocky, and hard 
upon a sense of humor.”’ 

Such admonition is the result of sundry considerations. 
Not the least of these is longevity of servitude. While the 
fellow who carried a rifle and his self-respect in the late war 
was awaiting the draft amid the luxuries of home and his best 
girl, the aspirant for shoulder-straps was double-timing in 
pursuit of a commission. Training camps hummed in con- 
sequence while their inmates acquired the necessary physique 
and vocabulary. By hereulean efforts and army methods both 
were attained in a hurry. Unobtrusive civilians were con- 
verted almost overnight into polished officers. In less than 
three months’ time the land was filled with lieutenants who 
could dance to jazz music or murmur amours to the ladies, 
who had mastered the art of conversing by signs or gesti- 
culating by means of the swagger-stick. Even ‘‘second 
louies’’ whose previous education had been confined to a 
knowledge of college yells could stand at attention before 
passing femininity and swear on the parade ground with a 
tolerable fluency. Life in the training camps was strenuous 
and the system of pedagogy most efficient! 
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Worse than this rapid mastery of military science was 
another hardship experienced by those who failed to wait for 
the draft—the sensation of being public property at a time 
when the uniform was not too common. Until they learned 
better, many people manifested considerable interest in Uncle 
Sam’s embryonic officers—a curiosity very similar to that 
which reveals itself in the inspection of homes for incurables 
or the newly azquired zoological specimens in the Smithsonian 
Institute. An illustration or so will clarify this statement. 
When certain cadets hiked through a part cf this country 
and bathed themselves sporadically in convenient streamlets, 
old women who would have been shocked by a visit to the 
Louvre gazed upon the ceremony with all the naive com- 
placency of rusties at a cireus; and on one occasion the in- 
mates of a Southern hamlet insisted on inspecting ‘‘pup- 
tents’’ to see if Uncle Sam provided his young officers ade- 
quately with underwear and bon-bons. When candles were 
promptly extinguished on this occasion and future holders 
of commissions imitated the sounds of a menagerie to protect 
their privacy, the populace commented on the lack of dignity 
and censured the War Department for hiding its secrets from 
the publie. 

Were you ever stuffed into knee-breeches and a blouse 
and told that your future and a commission depended upon 
your loyalty to the people and your deportment in the eyes of 
the public? Can you appreciate the difficulties of an infant 
who, garbed in swaddling clout, is made by admiring parents 
to perform for the entertainment of neighbors? Can you 
pity the plight of the Italian’s monkey that salutes from a 
hand-organ or hangs by his tail to inveigle peanuts and 
pennies from the public? If not, don’t sneer at the difficul- 
ties of your sometime civilian officers or snicker at their 
simian attempts to impress the people. 

Perhaps more objectionable than the public’s curiosity about 
its property was a type of maternal solicitude sometimes met 
with in the early days of the War. Kindly souls have ap- 
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proached the incipient possessor of moustache and insignia 
and inquired whether he did not miss the felicity of his water- 
bottle or his mama. Others have lamented the parsimony ot 
a Government which refused to supply its heroes with bath- 
robes and parasols. Sober matrons have been heard to com- 
ment on the uncomfortable aspect of youthful officers and 
resent the cruelty which bound so tightly their middle and 
puffed out so profusely their rear. Elderly maids and 
mothers have been known to deplore the etiquette of officers 
and have sought to encourage culture by balls in public 
place and dinners in private homes. 

As time elapsed, this curiosity and solicitude assumed 
another form. Much is expected of public property; more is 
demanded of it. Men who are trained at publie expense and 
who draw a stipend from the public purse are justly to be 
considered the servants of that public. This is a fact which 
a naturally shrewd and observant people failed not to recog- 
nize. Inevitably, therefore, they demanded of their officers 
the usual duties expected of city police and members of our 
Congress. The author, to illustrate, while traveling at gov- 
ernment expense, has been ordered by females on the train 
to amuse their husbands or quiet unruly offspring; and on one 
oceasion he was handed a baby to nurse while the mother 
viewed the sights from the observation ear or discussed the 
weather with the Pullman conductor. 

His efforts to meet such obligations to the public, however, 
were not always accepted with the same good will which 
rewards the blunders of policemen or the ignorance of our 
Congress. His requests for sugar in restaurants have been 
resented by those who paid his salary by buying Liberty 
Bonds, and his application for a room and bath has been re- 
garded with suspicion by those who aided his promotion by 
dodging the draft. He has been fibbed to by Pullman agents 
and has seen the lower berth he desired sold to a portly rep- 
resentative of a ladies’ hosiery house. He has ransacked his 
suit-case in a quest for documentary evidence to prove that 
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the check he presented was not a forgery and that he had a 
small sum of money in a bank. He has been advised indi- 
rectly by porters against the undesirability of filching towels, 
and his buying of Bevo has been commented on by prohibi- 
tionists. Advocates of personal rights have sought to dis 
courage his presence in places where liquor was sold, and 
heads of families with a bottle to drink have stared with dis- 
trust upon his uniform. All this to a pedagogue costumed to 
defend democracy! The public is exacting regarding the con- 
duet of its property in khaki and shoulder-straps and jealous 
of the morals of its servants. 

The mention above of money in a bank suggests another ob- 
jection to the wearing of shoulder-straps—the item of expense. 
Enlisted men who soldiered abroad ate at Uncle Sam’s expense 
and wore a sort of cheese-cloth issued at odd intervals by the 
Government. Not so with officers. They purchased their ven- 
ison with personal funds and danced in whipcord furnished 
by profiteers. Early in their career they were impressed with 
the necessity of primping well for the honor of America. In 
an endeavor to do so they were exploited by the public, for 
merchants everywhere, catching the gleam of a shoulder-bar, 
doubled the prices of all military necessities—from Mary 
Garden to Violet See. To make matters worse, a general or 
so and several corporals were drawing salaries at Washing- 
ton to experiment with what junior officers should carry 
abroad. They included everything needful for the defeat of 
the Kaiser and succeeded in sending men to war with all the 
articles necessary for a camping-trip or a wedding tour. 
There was the folding bath-tub to be swapped later in France 
for a bottle of cherry brandy, the sleeping bag to serve as 
packing for cognac on the return trip to America, the boots 
that could be worn on rainy days and those prescribed for 
cities of a certain population, the standing collars that were 
necessary for state occasions, and the wash-basins in which 
they could be laundered. There were the field-glasses for 
locating the egg-shells of ‘‘cooties’’ or magnifying the follies of 
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the opera, the white cuffs to be worn at Pershing’s coronation 
or military balls in Paris, moccasins to function as house- 
slippers during domestic scenes in dugouts, a few necessities 
like The Rules of Land Warfare, and numerous other arti- 
cles that could be charged to the Government when her young 
officers were pillaged by the 8.0.8. or stripped for action by 
the French. In spite of such dangers of loss, these same 
young officers, be it said to their credit, fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of those who sent them forth to battle and did honor to 
the nation by clothing themselves in Europe. In variety of 
costume and smoothness of skin they compared favorably 
with the veterans of our Allies. And they accomplished this 
solely at their own expense—without one issue of nail-files by 
the Government, one box of face-powder by the Red Cross, 
or one spoonful of perfume by the Quartermaster. 

From what precedes, it must not be inferred that officers 
spent all their time abroad practicing the face-massage and 
the hand salute. Nor must it be thought—as is popularly 
assumed—that the terrors of warfare consist of being bitten 
by insects or blown up by bombs. Such constitute the poetry 
of battle, which is restricted largely to privates and occa- 
sional sergeants. The real horror of modern fighting, as every 
junior officer knows, is the paperwork; and this is a matter 
which falls heavily upon neither private nor general. Though 
not mentioned in the Infantry Drill Regulations, it is never- 
theless a fact that. G.H.Q. and other localities in the rear 
become strangely insistent on corresponding with those who 
are in more or less danger at the front. Y.M.C.A. reading 
matter must be hourly supplemented by documents from the 
trenches. Each patrol must be eloquently described and sev- 
eral members recommended for citation; each ammunition 
dump must be discussed at length and painted in colors in 
order that artillery and staff may not confuse it with regi- 
mental headquarters; each enemy shell must be photographed 
if possible and described as to caliber, origin, and point of 
fall; all shots from enemy or friendly machine guns must be 
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carefully counted and tabulated; and each squad movement 
must be so minutely described that coordinates are substituted 
for the English language in all correspondence with the 
rear. The captain who placidly composed the following 
verses while under heavy hell-fire from battalion, regimental, 
brigade, and division headquarters is not only a historian in 
rime, but deserves a decoration more highly than many a 
fellow who was kissed on both cheeks by the French: 


“Give me a little more paper, 

Here’s a bunch of new orders come in! 
To hell with our tactical .errors— 

If the paper holds out we will win. 


“Construct a position with records, 
Shoot them a volley of dope, 
Here’s sketches galore and a bundle of maps,— 
If the paper holds out there is hope. 


“Give me a section of runners, 
Company clerks by the score; 
Shrapnel’s not used in this battle, 
Soldiers don’t count any more. 


“Report on the number of hobnails 
You issued on June twenty-third, 
Report on the number of cuss words 
You used that your orderly heard. 


“A sketch of your stove-pipe at midnight 
Or the spot where your tooth-brush is placed, 
Report on the number of medium rats 
One cat in your kitchen has chased. 


“Fifty reports in the morning, 
Thirty reports about noon, 
They'll be asking reports on the number 
Of reports you are sending in, soon. 


“They’ve gassed us with bundles of orders, 
They’ve shot us to pieces with dope— 
Stay with it, boys; we’re holding ’em, boys, 
If the paper holds out there is hope.”’ 
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Such are a few of the miseries attendant upon a Sam 
Browne belt. ‘‘Are you glad that you have suffered?’’ the 
writer is sometimes asked. ‘‘Did you receive adequate com- 
pensation for being a servant in shoulder-straps?’’ To all 
such questions there is but one answer—an emphatic ‘‘Yes.”’ 
Like the average junior officer, I have learned that office- 
holding in the army is unpoetie below the rank of major. I 
have observed, too, that as a class the college pedagogue— 
even the much despised academic—is not inferior in earnest- 
ness and ability to those who pursue a generalship for their 
profession. Having been compelled, furthermore, by the 
accident of vocation to meddle a little with pink tea and 
dilettantism, I have had it impressed upon me as never before 
that all gentlemen in our country don’t ‘‘rah rah’’ as under- 
graduates or sprinkle talcum powder upon their persons. 
Mixing as familiarly as the Hun-like regulations of our army 
would permit with the youthful makers of unprintable Eng- 
lish from Tennessee and North Carolina and Alabama, I am 
convinced that the future of the nation does not depend upon 
the correctness of the salute or upon be-ribboned dancing- 
masters in olive drab. So when the next War God swaggers 
into our nation and the land is excited by battle-drum and 
elocution, the present writer will have a chance, he hopes, to 
say to some agent of the Government who clicks his heels and 
rattles a sabre with the prospect of a commission: ‘‘My ex- 
perience as an officer has prepared me for a first class private. 
I want to mingle with men like those who, appreciating my 
efforts to provide for their comfort, smiled at my mistakes 
and tolerated my ignorance as an officer; I desire a place in 
the ranks with the fellows who pardoned my obligation to 
enforce the capriciousness of high-ranking assininity, who 
accepted my attempts at instruction with all the naive kindli- 
ness of a child, and who, with a few exceptions, have refused 
to whimper at the hardships and mistakes of war, though 
encouraged to do so by old maids and politicians.’’ 


THE PROGRESS PIECES OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By ReoinaLtp Harvey GRIFFITH 


Progress Pieces had their vogue in the eighteenth century . 
from the beginning to the end, and their devotees from Hamp- 
ton Court to Grub-street. They were poems, for the most 
part; and no verseman of them all might hold himself wit 
approved who had not composed at least one specimen. Gath- 
ered into a group, and studied as a fad, the Pieces give us an 
additional glimpse into the workings of the eighteenth cen- 
tury mind. 

Individual pieces have, of course, been remarked upon; but 
I am not aware that hitherto any commentator has noted the 
series or observed upon the existence of the fad of composing 
them. On my list are names of eighty specimens; and there 
are others. In length they range from an almost epigram- 
matic tag to epical proportions of thousands of lines. The 
best and the best-known is Gray’s ‘‘Progress of Poesy.’”’ It 
marked the crest of the fashion wave—1757. The poet’s en- 
deavor—secondarily, to express better what oft was said be- 
fore—was, primarily, to exemplify the plan of the ‘‘true’’ 
Pindaric Ode. After a lengthy prelude, the theme is stated: 
Poesy, born in Greece, flourished there long: after Greece de- 
eayed, she fied to Rome; and, in chronological crescendo, 
when Rome entered eclipse, Poesy sought Britain. 

Such is the ‘‘progress’’ in Progress Pieces—an imaginary 
tour of an allegorical abstraction.1 Such a tourist was 
Beauty; such, Wit, Patriotism, Language, Commerce, Hon- 
esty ; Simplicity, Fear, Discontent ; Satire, Envy, Dissipation ; 
Dullness, Music, and the palmer Love; Charity, Infidelity, 
Physic; Despotism, Civil Society, Refinement, Sickness and 
Death. A magazine versifier, Hogarth’s Distressed Poet may- 
hap, had an evening’s meditation among Westminster Abbey 


*Previous to the eighteenth century, so early as 1612, the meta- 
physical Dr. Donne has a “Progress of the Soul,” but it approaches 
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tombs, and then retired to his garret to write ‘‘The Progress 
of Corruption.’’ 

The earliest true exemplar of the type that I have noted H 
is ‘The Progress of Beauty’’ by Lord Lansdowne, first pub- t 
lished, so far as I can learn, in a Miscellany in 1701. My 
lord begins— 


The god of Day, descending from above, 
Mix’d with the sea, and got the queen of Love— 


Then— 


Helen was next from Greece to Phrygia brought, 


and— 


Greece was the land where this bright race begun, 
And saw a thousand rivals to the sun. 


From Greece to Afric Beauty takes her flight, 
And ripens with her near approach to light. 


The martial Moors, in gallantry refin’d, i 
Invent new arts to make their charmers kind. i 


the type under discussion solely in its name. His “Love’s Progress” 
draws perhaps faintly nearer. The use of the word progress in a 
title is common enough,—e. g., among romances, “The Reward of 
Chastity—-Being the Rise, Progress, Tryals—of the Loves of—illus- 
trious Persons’—; among religious books, “The Progress of Sin, i 
or the Travels of Ungodliness,” by B. Keach, 1684, and, of course, d 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” 1678; among histories, in “The Rise and — 
Progress” of various movements; and even in criticism, as in Hf 
Dryden’s “Discourse concerning the Original and Progress of Sa- 
tire,” 1693. A still more promising title is Durfey’s “The Progress 
of Honesty—A Pindarique Poem,” in folio, 1681; but upon examina- 
tion the poem proves to be a moralizing discussion hardly closer to 
our type than “Piers Plowman.” It was only after the new social 
and scientific ideas of the seventeenth century had been absorbed 
and digested that they were ready to reappear in the eighteenth i 
century “literary type” of Progress Pieces. i 
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Thus flourished Love, and Beauty reign’d in state, 
Till the proud Spaniard gave these glories date. 


From Spain— 
Love, driven thence, to colder Britain flies,— 


The remainder of this three-page poem recounts famous 
loves in English history, and pays gallant tribute to half a 
score of the court beauties of the day. 

Many years later an amusing pendant was hung upon Lans- 
downe’s poem. Edmund Curll, a sort of incarnate Police 
Gazette of his generation, published in 1723 a volume that is 
now rarely to be met with, Cythereia: Or New Poems of Love 
and Intrigue. One of its delectable novelties is ‘‘The Progress 
of Deformity, Oceasioned by Reading my Lord Lansdowne’s 
‘Progress of Beauty.’ ’’ Jove woke the wrath of Juno by too 


often forsaking the joys of heaven for earthly dalliance. The: 
ox-eyed goddess,— 


with just Jealousy inrag’d, 
In close cabals conspirators engag’d; 

A potent party soon became her own, 
Resolv’d to fix the god, or shake his throne. 


Thereupon fear detained the father-god at home. 


Hence Vulcan, his first-born infant came, - 
Unhappy in his birth, deform’d and Jame. 


The marriage-bed, by rough disquiets nurst, 
From Vulcan seems originally curst. 


The progress of Deformity is then traced through Poly-. 
phemus and the Titan brood, to Ganges, on whose shores dwelt 
Astomi and Monomeri, mouthless savages and one-legged rac- 
ers swifter than arrow’s flight; on to Ethiopia and the pygmy 
crew; then to Sumatra, to Japan, where 


Tired longer to inform an human mould, 
_ The hideous Fashion chang’d when growing old; 
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The ugly goddess took a newer shape, 
And what was Man, became an active Ape. 


In time these new inhabitants were conducted to Gallia’s 
hospitable shore, and instructed docile France— 


Till grins and mimickry became a mode. 


From hence, of course, to Britain’s Island brought. 
Britain, with fops, in spite of nature, fraught: i 
Deformity here chang’d her various place, i] 
And sat conspicuous on the fopling’s face. | 
The apes no more the ladies’ smiles command, i 
No more in fruitless competition stand, 
No more their ancient plea to horror show,— 

But yield their title to the Modern Beau. 


With far more serious intent, but adopting the same ma- 
chinery, and weaving his history together as a vision, Thomson 
sings the progress of the reign of Liberty. The poem is more ey 
than 3300 lines long, in blank verse, and is arranged in five i 
books. The first is an induction; the second, the establish- i 
ments of Liberty in Egypt, Persia, Phoenicia, Palestine, and i 
Greece ; the third, her reign in Rome, and her retirement from i 
earth in the dark ages; the fourth, her descent into Italy, the ii 
rebirth of the arts, the dawn of learning and science, the H 
progress of Liberty across Europe, raising free states in her 
path-——Florence, Venice, Switzerland—and her residence in | 
England, down to the revolution of 1688; and book the fifth, 
admonition and a look into the future. | 
Collins’s ‘‘Ode to Liberty’’ is, in outline and in the first Hid] 
half only, almost the same as Thomson’s ‘‘Liberty,’’ a prog- ii 
ress from Greece through Rome, Florence, Venice, Switzer- H 
land, and Holland, to Britain. H 
Other poems embody a biographical conception of progress, 
rather than historical. The disintegrating influence of a trait, 
a ruling passion, is followed through the stages of a man’s 
life. Among such poems are Swift’s three rancid satires,— dy 
‘*Phyllis: or, the Progress of Love,’’ the ‘‘Progress of Poe- i 
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try,’’ and the ‘‘Progress of Beauty’’; Mickle’s ‘‘Sir Martyn: 
or, the Progress of Dissipation’’; and ‘‘A Harlot’s Progress’’ 
and ‘‘A Rake’s Progress,’’ two pictures, the first in six, the 
second in eight plates, by Hogarth, who chose to refer to him- 
self as the ‘‘author’’ of them rather than their painter. 
Progress in a yet different—a sort of scientific—aspect is 
at the foundation of ‘‘ Alma: or, the Progress of the Mind,’’ 
Prior’s humorous satire in dialogue. The Oxford Aristote- 
lians contend, says the poet, that the mind pervades the whole 


body ; the Cambridge Modernists maintain the mind has her 
seat in the brain alone. 


These diffrent Systems, Old or New, 
A man with half an eye may see, 
Were only form’d to disagree. 
Now to bring things to fair conclusion, 
And save much Christian ink’s effusion; 
Let me propose an healing scheme, 
And sail along the middle stream: 
For, Dick, if we could reconcile 
Old Aristotle with Gassendus, 
How many would admire our toil; 
And yet how few would comprehend us? 


My simple system shall suppose, 
That Alma enters at the Toes; 
That then she mounts by just degrees 

Up to the ankles, legs, and knees: 

Next, as the sap of life does rise, 

She lends her vigor to the thighs: 

And, all these under-regions past, 

She nestles somewhere near the waist: 
Gives pain or pleasure, grief or laughter; 
As we shall show at large hereafter. 
Mature, if not improv’d, by Time 

Up to the heart she loves to climb: 

From thence, compell’d by craft and age, 
She makes the head her latest stage. 


From the feet upward to the head; 
Pithy and short, says Dick: proceed. 
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Dick, this is not an idle notion; 
Observe the progress of the motion. 
First I demonstratively prove, 
That feet were only made to move: 
And legs desire to come and go: 
For they have nothing else to do. 
Hence, long before the child can crawl, 
He learns to kick, and wince, and sprawl:. 
To hinder which, your midwife knows 
To bind those parts extremely close; 
Lest Alma newly enter’d in, 
And stunn’d at her own christ’ning din, 
Fearful of future grief and pain, 
Should silently sneak out again. 


Up the legs Alma moves with the months. 


Hence for some years they ne’er stand still: 
Their legs, you see, direct their will, 


To her next stage as Alma flies, 
And likes, as I have said, the thighs, 
With sympathetic pow’r she warms 
Their good Allies and friends, the arms. 
While Betty dances on the Green; 
And Susan is at Stool-ball seen: 
While John for nine-pins does declare; 
And Roger loves to pitch the bat; 
Both legs and arms spontaneous move: 
Which was the thing I meant to prove. 


There is a deal of wit and glee here, and much of quaint 
and curious lore, some of it perhaps best forgotten. The 
poem contains 1,683 lines, divided into three books. 

The traveler most often sung was, not unnaturally, the 
Muse of Poetry. I have alluded to Gray’s ‘‘Poesy,’’ and 
mentioned the faint originality in his verse form. The only 
other original is in his adornment. The theme was well estab- 
lished. After him Cowper repeated it in ‘‘Table Talk.’’ Be- 
fore him Collins used it—twice in truncated form, once in 
full—in the odes to ‘‘Fear’’ and ‘‘Simplicity’’ and in the 
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‘*Epistle to Hanmer.’’ There were others. But a woman was 
the earliest poet, I think, to compose a ‘‘ Progress of Poetry’’ 
—Judith Cowper, Mrs. Madan. She minimizes the journey, 
and elaborates the ‘‘characters’’ in her poem. Phoebus orig- 
inated poetry in Greece; there Homer, Pindar, Sappho, and 
Anacreon sang; in Italy, Virgil and Horace; in Britain, 
Caucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Cowley, Waller, Milton, 
Denham, Dryden, Congreve, Garth, Prior, Lansdowne, Rowe, 
Addison, Hughes, and Pope. 

In looking over the family tree of the Progress Piece fad 
there are several lines or branches to be noted. There are, 
for example, the ideas of Shakepeare’s Seven Ages of Man, 
of the ‘‘Four Ages of England’’ attributed to Cowley, and 
of the popular Ovid’s ‘‘ Art of Beauty.’’ Then there was the 
common property of the notions of transmigration and of 
the ages of civilization—golden, silver, brass, iron. 

The seventeenth century had its fads. The one likest, per- 
haps, to the eighteenth century progress fad was ‘‘character’’- 
writing. The one fad strongly influenced the other. Before 
the first half of the eighteenth century was past, the word 
**character’’ may have evolved slightly in meaning; in gen- 
eral, it meant a pen portrait of person, place, event, or thing; 
and it was in every-day use. 

Progress pieces as a fad are most interesting as an exponent 
of mob psychology, as a superscript index to the temper and 
content of the eighteenth century mind. Two profoundly 
significant conceptions were unfolding and taking their places, 
conceptions which moulded the thought of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and made that of the nineteenth. One was in science, 
the other in history and biography. 

In science, from 1660 forward, the principle of continuity, 
evolution—in itself old as Greek philosophy— was new in the 
sudden widening of the perception of it and of the application 
of it. All through the eighteenth century men were subject 
to the influence of the idea, seeing it as in a glass darkly, but 
progressively more clearly. It does not so far miss articulate 
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expression in the Essay on Man. Darwin’s contribution of 
proof—in so far as it is proof—is, of course, the nineteenth 
century’s great contribution to the idea. Prior and the 
author of the ‘‘Progress of Physic,’’ playing with the science 
of their day, are but a symptomatic manifestation. 

In the other domain of thought, the chronicle was evolving 
into history. Though Clarendon, Burnet, Bolingbroke, and 
the lesser folk wrote to prove a preconceived thesis, and thus 
differ in an important way from their descendant historians, 
the fact emerges prominently that the conception of history 
passes from that of a pageant of independent, unconnected 
scenes to that of a pageant dominated by a principle of con- 
tinuity, of cause and effect, with each scene alternating its 
role as effect and cause. Many of the Progress Pieces owe 
their very existence to this conception. 

In the biographical type of Progress Pieces there is a gath- 
ering up of another, but allied, group of tendencies. The 
composition of Lives, Memorials, Memoirs was going forward 
apace. But Jonson’s humorous view of life was growing into 
the ruling-passion theory of Roscommon and Pope. The in- 
fluence of character upon conduct was proving a fascinating 
study. Pilgrim’s Progress was interesting as a work of art 
as well as a pastime or devout comforter. If Shakespeare had 
embodied the idea, and much more, in a Macbeth, much ma- 
nipulation of it had to intervene to prepare it for the stark 
presentation in ‘‘The Harlot’s Progress.’’ In that meantime, 
too, the world had learned that not alone the upper and lower 
fringes of society, the kings and the rogues, were available 
literary material. The Comman Man was discovered. When, 
now, another idea emerged ebove the subconscious, the con- 
ception that conduct reciprocally influences character, another 
literary fashion was ready to be born—that of novel-writing. 
And if this fashion be of so great a significance as to be above 
comparison with the lesser one I am discussing, yet I believe 
the Progress Pieces contributed their mite to prepare the way 
for the greater phenomenon. Or, if this be too great a claim, 
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at least they afford a little help to enable us the better to 
understand the mind of the eighteenth century, the soil from 
which both they and the novel sprang. 

The eighteenth century had a picture-gallery taste. It 
preferred to have its pictures hung according to some sequen- 
tial principle, but the ordering of the pictures was not of vast 
importance. It fixed its attention upon the individual pic- 
tures, more than upon the interrelationship of pictures. If I 
may shift my figure of speech, we may say the eighteenth cen- 
tury liked its poems constructed after the pattern of a cameo 
necklace. From Dryden’s ‘‘ Annus Mirabilis,’’ ‘‘ Absalom and 
Achitophel,’’ and ‘‘MacFlecknoe’’ through Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on 
Man”’ and Goldsmith’s ‘‘Deserted Village’’ and on to Cow- 
per’s ‘‘Task,’’ the model held highest favor. The plot is the 
thin gold chain, and the portraits, situations, topics are the 
eameos. To both the author and the reader there was much 
more of significance in the delicate tracery of the individual 
cameo than in the fact that this cameo had another linked to 
it on either side. Today our taste is other. The gold chain 
is more nearly the whole necklace. We rather pass hastily 
from link on to link than pause to luxuriate in any single link. 
And who shall say which the better hold the mirror up to life 
—they, with the more rudimentary conception of the sequa- 
ciousness of life but a leisurely gust for the Zs rather than 
the Becoming: or we, with our pathetic thirst for springs, our 
anxious search for sources, our prodigious hurrying from 
cause to effect, our insistent demand for something doing every 
minute, and willful blindness to the existence of arid spaces 
of days and weeks in every life or, at best, of periods of slow 
and unperceived storage of energy? Perhaps the ratio may 
be stated in still another figure: we are the movie to their 
magic lantern. Certainly the mirror of neither generation 
reflects life undistorted. As for us, we like best what we best 
like. The Progress Pieces, just as are the better poems, are 
in the main each a series of pictures, or ‘‘characters,’’ to use 
their own beloved term. 
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After the Progress fad passed, its subsequent influence was 
slight and sporadic. Cowper belongs still within the tradition. 
I have mentioned his ‘‘Table Talk.’’ His ‘‘Progress of Error’’ 
is a Progress Piece mainly in its name alone. ‘‘The Task’’ 
started out to be a progress poem, beginning with the evolu- 
tion of seats, from the three-legged stool to the then new- 
fangled sofa; but it soon meandered off desultorily: yet to 
its end it is constructed after the cameo-necklace pattern. 
Shelley has a perfect specimen of the progress poem in his 
‘*Ode to Liberty.’’ I doubt if he suspected that his pattern 
had once been ‘‘all the style.’’ Bryant makes a near ap- 
proach in ‘‘The Ages.’’ And Keats does likewise in a portion 
of ‘‘Sleep and Poetry.’’ 

The reverse side of the picture appears in yet another 
poem. ‘‘Hyperion’”’ is one of Keats’s most splendid works, 
fragment though it be. The poet offers as explanation of his 
failure to continue it the too numerous Miltonic inversions in 
it. Rossetti rejects that explanation as lame, and offers in its 
stead that the task of making Titans discuss superhuman af- 
fairs in mortal speech was incongruous and inherently impos- 
sible; but Paradise Lost and all the other great epics show 
that none of us boggles over such a translation. Is there not 
a better explanation, if not the entire, right one, in the fact 
that theme and medium are in conflict in the poem? The 
theme, dear to Keats’s soul and philosophically rich, is that 
- beauty is power—‘‘the first in beauty shall be first in might.’’ 
The idea is essentially a ‘‘progress’’ idea. <A series of events, 
or pictures, or panels, is needed to convey it—Hyperion to 
Phoebus Apollo to, what? the Christ? with the inevitable, then 
to what? Submitting mistakenly to the epic ideal, Keats 
chose a single great event, the passage of sway from Titan to 
Olympian, and thus his thesis was doomed to dangle, stated 
but unsupported. He was sensible of the existence of the 
conflict between theme and form, as the abortive change to a 
Vision shows, but not of the nature of it. Keats profited from 
a study of Dryden. If some good genius, some benevolent 
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Daimon, had whispered him to read Thomson’s ‘‘Liberty,’’ 
the world might then not have wanted another great poem. 

Miss Rossetti has a ‘‘Prince’s Progress,’’ and Mr. Alfred 
Noyes a ‘‘ Progress of Love,’’ but except in name they bear no 
kinship to eighteenth century Progress Pieces. 

Literary Type is an elastic phrase, as used by the critics 
and historians. The sonnet is a type because of its form; the 
ode because of its exalted mood; the novel by reason of its 
attitude toward life; and the short story through its focusing 
or etching power. The Progress Pieces had no law governing 
length or metric form; yet the design underlying the structure 
of their thought and determining the relationship of their 
parts was set. They seem to be both sufficiently well defined 
to deserve to be regarded as a minor literary type, and suf- 
ficiently interesting and illuminating to be worthy of at least 
a paragraph in any good history of English literature in the 
eighteenth century, their chief though not necessarily their 
only flowering time. 

It was only a fad, the composition of these Progress Pieces 
I have written about. And a fad is not to be taken too seri- 
ously. Yet even a fad may be indicative of a turn of mind. 
In the 1840’s an Oxford man, chatting with another, said he 
had just returned from a call upon Mr. Newman at the 
Oratory. 

And what did you learn? asked the friend. 

I learned that Mr. Newman has finally determined to enter 
the Roman Catholie church. 

Did he tell you so? 

No. 

Then how do you know? 

I know, because he was wearing gray trousers.—When New- 
man gave up the conventional black of the Anglican clergy- 
man, it was evident he had in his own mind renounced alle- 
giance to the Anglican church, although he may not have been 
ready yet to publish his decision. The fad of the Progress 
Pieces begins about 1700 and fades out with 1799. It was 
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congenial to the literary temper of the eighteenth century. 
Men of letters wished to be classed among the wits; and wits 
abhorred pedantry—any show of learning. Knowledge must 
be worn debonairly, with grace and ease as a buttonhole 
bouquet. Progress poems permitted to the poet—surrepti- 
tiously, as it were, and without prejudice—the use of his infor- 
mation in the facts and the theories of history and science. 
Pope, Collins, Gray all dreamed Histories of Poetry or Civil- 
ization they never wrote out. And the allegorical figures they 
labored so fondly in their verses we can now perceive were 
in the half way ground between the nymphs and satyrs of 
the pastoral eclogue convention on the one side, and the capital 
letter personification on the other; which latter were a road- 
side inn on the highway down to the treatment of nature as 
found in Wordsworth’s generation. Progress Pieces do not, 
of themselves alone, discover to us the arrival of the new con- 
ceptions: but they help us the better to see how well these 
conceptions were being digested and how permeatingly they 
were being wrought into the body of common thought. The 
fad of the Progress Pieces is not a pillar in the literary edifice 
of the eighteenth century, but it is at least a pilaster,—with 
so much of significance in it as a pilaster possesses. 
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A CHECK-LIST OF PROGRESS PIECES 


One piece before 1700 (Denham’s, which I have found since 
writing the preceding article) and one after 1800 (Shelley’s) 
may fairly be classed as Progress Pieces. The others are akin 
mostly in name alone, and but vaguely shadow forth the type. 
Those previous to 1700 came, I think, before the seminal idea 
of progress (or evolution), in science, history, and philosophy, 
had had time to develop in the popular (or even poetic) imag- 
ination. I have no explanation for the passing out of the form 
as a (minor) literary type after 1800. 

Some of the pieces listed I have not seen, but have taken the 
titles from various sources of bibliographical help. For any 
corrections or additions to the list I shall be much beholden 
to the reader. 

1612. Of the Progress of the Soul. Dr. Donne. 
Love’s Progress. Dr. Donne. 
1648. A Canto of the Progress of Learning. Sir R. Fanshaw. 
1669 (or before). Progress of Learning. Sir J. Denham. 
(Close to type.) 
1678. Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan. (Prose.) 
1681. Progress of Honesty. T. Durfey. 
1684. Progress of Sin. B. Keach. (Prose.) 
1693. Original and Progress of Satire. Dryden. (Prose.) 
& 
1701. Progress of Beauty. Lord Lansdowne. 
1713. Life’s Progress. Lady Winchilsea. 
1714. Royal Progress. Tickell. (Spectator, No. 620.) 
1715-17. Alma, or the Progress of the Mind. Prior. 
1716. Phyllis, or the Progress of Love. Swift. 
1717. The Art of Dress. J. D. Breval. 
1720. Progress of Poetry. Swift. 
_ Progress of Beauty. Swift. 
1723. Progress of Deformity. (Cythereia, pp. 105 ff.) 
1725-26. On the Prospect of Planting Arts and Learning in 
America. Berkeley. 
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1728. 


1730. 


1731. 


1732. 


1733. 


1734. 


1735. 
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Dunciad. Pope. (Known before publication as Prog- 
ress of Dulness.) 

Progress of Dulness. Stanhope. 

Progress of Patriotism. (Craftsman V, 326, app.) 

Progress of Wit. A Hill. 

Progress of Marriage. Swift. 

Progress of Poetry. Judith Cowper Madan. (Grove, 
pp. 130 ff.) 

Progress of Patriotism. 

Progress of an Harlot. 

Progress of Musick in Ireland. M. Pilkington. 

Progress of Love. Lord Lyttelton. 

Progress of Beauty. (Pamphlet.) 

Harlot’s Progress, or the Humours of Drury Lane. 

Progress of a Rake. J. D. Breval (?). 

Origine of Sciences. Arbuthnot? (Pope and Swift’s 
Miscellanies.) 

Progress of Matrimony. (Palace Miscellany.) 

Rake of Progress. Breval? (see N. and Q. 7S. I, 127.) 

Progress of Corruption or a Journey thro’ Westmin- 
ster. T. English. (Brit. Monitor.) 

Prospect of Poetry. (Gentleman’s Maga., IV, 508.) 

The Chace. Somerville. (A progress of Hunting.) 

Progress of a Divine. R. Savage. 

Progress of Man. (Gent. Maga., V, 419-22, Supp.) 


1735-36. Liberty. J. Thomson. 


1736. 


1738. 


1739. 


Progress of Infidelity. (Gent. Magaz., VI 258-59. 
Prose.) 

The Beeriad, or Progress of Drink. (See Hamilton’s 
Parodies, VI, 180.) 

On the Progress of Vice; in several Sermons. J. New 
man. (Prose?) 

History of Love. (Gent. Magaz. VIII, 651.) 

London: or, the Progress of Commerce. R. Glover. 

Progress of Honesty. (Pamphlet.) 

Progress of Language. (Gent. Magaz., TX, 655.) 
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1740. 
1743. 
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Admiral Haddeak; or, the Progress of Spain. 
Progress of Physic. A. Cowper (?). 

Progress of Painting. (Gent. Magaz., XIII, 100, 153.) 
Progress of Charity. (Gent. Magaz., XIII, 377.) 
Epistle to Hanmer. Collins. 


1744-46. Ode to Liberty. Collins. 


1745. 
1746. 
1747. 
1748. 


1750. 


1751. 
1757. 
1758. 


1761. 
1763. 


1764. 


1767. 


1771. 


Ode to Simplicity. Collins. 

Ode to Fear. Collins. 

Sickness (especially Book III). W. Thompson. 

Progress of Glory. 

Progress of Beauty. (Gent. Magaz., XVII, 242.) 

Progress of Corruption. (Gent. Magaz., XVIII, 213, 
275, from Craftsman. 

To Mr. Urban. (Gent. Magaz., XVIII, Preface. S. 
Johnson ?) 

Castle of Indolence (Canto II). Thomson. (A Prog- 
ress of Arts and Industry.) 

Life’s Progress Through the Passions. Eliza Hay- 
wood. (Prose novel.) 

Progress of Discontent. T. Warton. (Written in 
1746.) 

Progress of Physie. 

Progress of Envy. Lloyd. 

Progress of Poesy. Gray. (Written in 1755.) 

Ranger’s Progress. (Gent. Magaz., XXVIII, 36, 82, 
128, 372.) 

Origin of Man. (Gent. Magaz., XX XI, 280.) 

Pleasure of Poetry. Vansittart. (Dodsley’s Poems, 
III, 226.) 

Power of Poetry. Rolle. (Dodsley, III, 231.) 

Progress of Advice. Shenstone, 

(or earlier.) Progress of Taste. Shenstone. 

(or earlier.) Sir Martyn: or, the Progress of Dissipa- 
tion. Mickle. 

Progress of Dullness. J. Trumbull (American). 


1771-74. The Minstrel: or, the Progress of Genius. Beattie. 
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1773. Progress of Love. (Gent. Magaz., XLIII, 94.) 
Progress of Gallantry. 
1782. Table Talk (lines 556-661). W. Cowper. 
Progress of Error. W. Cowper. (Name alone.) 
1783. Progress of Refinement. Pye. 
1784. Progress of Balloons. P. Freneau (American). 
1785. The Task (Book I). Cowper. (A progress of Seats.) 
1786. Progress of Fashion. 
1789. Female Right to Literature. Seward. Bell’s Fug. 
Poetry, V1, 17-23.) 
1780-90 (?). Progress of Civil Society. Richard Payne 
Knight. 
Progress of Man. (Anti-Jacobin. A parody of 
Knights’ piece.) 
1790. Progress of Liberty. R. 0. Cambridge. 
1798-99. Progress of Satire. W. Boscawen. And 2nd ed., 
‘‘With Additions;’’ both against Pursuits of 
Literature (Mathias). 
& 
1807. Progress of Despotism. 
1817. Progress of Society. (New York.) 
Sleep and Poetry. Keats. (Remote from type and 
unconscious. ) 
1820. ‘Ode to Liberty. Shelley. 
The Ages. Bryant. American. A progress of virtue 
or liberty. 
1821. Prophecy of Dante. Byron. 


HOW NEAR WAS THE EAST 
By A. J. Morrison 


There was an argument at length not so long ago that the 
Thirteenth was the Greatest of Centuries, and the arguer had 
some ground to go upon. For there was Dante, who belonged 
in part to that century, and there was Genghis Khan, two 
men sufficiently various to give an eminent character to their 
time. Dante saw, and Genghis conquered. We know little 
of either, notwithstanding the commentaries, and it is not at 
once apparent which accomplished the most. Certainly the 
influence of Genghis is felt in the world yet. By coming west, 
he changed the development of Russia for half a thousand 
years at the least, and by his thrust the Osmanli Turks were 
pushed out towards the Mediterranean, finding Europe thus. 
Suppose Russia had not been so early cut off from growth 
south, from the Black Sea and a logical inheritance of 
Constantinople; suppose the line of Osman had not, by 
the stress and call of circumstance, been thrown over the 
Hellespont—it is fitting in a guess at all that, to remember 
Dante’s reflections on the work of Fortune in the World. 


Per ch’una gente impera e Valtra langue. 


The house of the Khan of the World, Genghis himself, could 
not escape such vicissitudes: what he had won by blood and 
iron his descendants held firmly for a century and not much 
more. But during those interesting years, shortly before 
America was, political barriers were leveled from Poland to 
the Yellow Sea, and there was something of an open road 
from Venice, Constantinople, and all the young West, by 
Bokhara and Karakorum to the old Cathay. The merchants 
of Venice had been looking East for a long time, else why 
should they have placed their Belgian emperors at Constanti- 
nople during the last years of Genghis? The rabbi Benjamin 
of Tudela in Spain, who made his travels to India when 
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Genghis was a boy, found Venice very strong commercially 
in the Near East. Venice had looked East from the first, but 
could not go thither except mediately, stopping at Alexandria, 
Syria, the Bosphorus, and the Crimea. There was Genoa 
also with an eye to the East, and we know how much the 
Genoese and Venetian annals are tinged with the mixed re- 
sults of the Eastern policy of those very commercial towns. 
Mongol rule, over a wide zone straight away East from the 
Black Sea, made opportunities which had never been before, 
and have offered themselves since only perhaps with the lay- 
ing of the Siberian railway. Traders and missionaries, for a 
century after Genghis, could go out in security by caravan 
from the Black Sea to Cambalue, and beyond, in the silk 
country. Friar Odorie of Pordenone who was in China on 
the centenary of the death of Genghis, speaking of Cansay 
(Hangchow)—‘‘the greatest city on earth’’—puts down in 
his memoirs, ‘‘I have met at Venice people in plenty who 
have been there.’’ Members of the Polo family had been 
there, or thereabouts. 

How are we to estimate the manifold works of the old 
order? The world is moved strangely in rather different 
ways at different times, and if a mode persists, it may be 
diseredited in the end. It is not for us to understand wholly 
the mission of the thirteenth century West in the East. 
Tritely we may say that certain men came out in the western 
world, men whose spirit was alive for spiritual action, giving 
an impulse to unselfish thoughts and freshening the valuations 
of life. Dominie and Francis, and many who followed after 


them, could not be content to take their world or the world 


at large as those worlds were. And thence the fine ideal of 
the mendicant friar, who was to better the world by a most 
energetic renunciation. At home and abroad, by the fine ideal, 
he was to prove daily to the end of his days, that there is a 
brotherhood of mankind whose destiny should be far other 
than the seeming. It is not clear that Dominic desired to 
cudgel men into confraternity, and it is certain that Francis 
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had no such programme. The true Franciscan was indeed 
ambitious. He went about everywhere, and he wished con- 
sumedly to see all of organic life going on in harmony. The 
glow of St. Francis could hardly appear in all his adhe- 
rents: Odorie of Pordenone, of that order, who was in China a 
hundred years after the death of the founder, was a matter 
of fact man enough. But he went to China not for gain, and 
we are much obliged to him for setting down some statement 
of his journey thither. If Friar Odorie saw men with dogs’ 
faces in the realm of Sillan (Ceylon), and heard of melons in 
the Caspian country that when ripe gave forth small lambs, 
we are grateful to him for the information. 

Italy is fighting today (or was yesterday) for the father- 
land of Odoric, in the Isonzo Valley near Gorizia. If that 
good man had gone East from Friuli year before last, his 
itinerary could not well have been what it was around 1316. 
His route lay by Constantinople and Trebizond to Erzerum, 
and through Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. On the road near 
Trebizond he saw a strange sight—a man conducting four 
thousand partridges to a great personage, the partridges fly- 
ing on above and around their pastor as he walked, and when 
he stopped, coming to light about him. From Ormuz in the 
Persian Gulf Friar Odorie embarked for India, landing at the 
island of Salsette off the West Coast. There he collected the 
bones of four friars recently martyred, and took them on to 
China, going by Madras and the shrine of St. Thomas; and 
thence by junk to Zayton or Chinchu, great port for trade to 
the West during what we call the Middle Age. At Zayton he 
found two houses of his order. Depositing there the bones 
of his brethren who had suffered in India, he passed on to 
Cansay. In that greatest city he saw a priest summoning a 
multitude of monkeys by gong to feed them. Questioned as: 
to this, the priest answered that these monkeys were fed be- 
eause within them dwelt souls of gentlemen. The traveller: 
kept on his way to the Grand Canal, and down to Cambalue 
or Peking, where he spent three years attached, it is likely, 
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to one of the churches founded by John of Monte Corvino, 
now in extreme old age and Archbishop of Cambalue. Com- 
ing home, the Friar apparently entered Tibet and saw Lhasa, 
reaching Venice after a dozen years by the road through 
Khorasan (north of Afghanistan) and Tabriz, that old em- 
porium of trade to the West and East. In May 1330 Friar 
Odorie dictated at Padua the story of his travels, dying the 
next year. During a part at least of his far journeys, his 
companion was Friar James, an Irishman. 

Soon after the return of Odoric, the Great Khan sent from 
Cambalue an embassy to Avignon, which the Pope acknowl- 
edged by dispatching his legate, John de’ Marignolli, to Cam- 
balue. Marignolli made his way by Naples in a ship of Genoa 
to Constantinople, up the Black Sea to Caffa in the Crimea, 
over mid Asia through the desert sand hills and the Tartar 
country. That a journey of that description was nothing 
wonderful then is evident from the Commercial Guide of 
Pegolotti, published a year or two before. Pegolotti, giving 
information regarding the road to Cathay for such as would 
go by Tana (near the Crimea) and come back with goods, 
remarks, ‘‘Travelling from Tana to Cathay is perfectly safe 
whether by day or night, according to what the merchants 
say who have used the road.’’ Pegolotti, although he had not 
been all the way himself, must have known. His Handbook 


_ for traders to the Near and Far East, is full of details, and 


he had had ample experience in the determination of fact. 
Franeesco Balducci Pegolotti was a factor in the service of 
the company of the Bardi at Florence, a house that gave a 
husband to Dante’s Beatrice, and supplied a hero for the novel 
Romola. Pegolotti was stationed first at Antwerp, then for a 
few years at London, (England to him meant wool and little 
else), being transferred from the Thames to Cyprus, and 
towards 1335 to the Gulf of Scanderoon near Aleppo. He 
was able to do business wherever he went, so long as his prin- 
cipals were financially fit. They failed in 1339, owing to their 
involved transactions with King Edward III of England, 
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whose bankers and agents they were, under bargain to meet 
all his demands for cash and stores, for privilege in receiving 
the wool revenues and some others. But the Bardi were 
strong enough to recover themselves and fail again in 1345, 
shortly after their factor Pegolotti had issued his remarkable 
Handbook: the more remarkable since by the middle of the 
fourteenth century knowledge of the East began to grow dim 
in the West, and was soon thereafter gone out as an influen- 
tial item of record. The first two chapters of Pegolotti’s 
work contain instructions for the China merchant, the route 
commended being that by the Crimea, Astrakhan, and Khiva; 
—the surmise with the reader now is that to reach the Crimea 
you must, coming from Flanders and Italy, go by Constanti- 
nople. Pegolotti’s advice to all merchants, China merchants 
and other merchants, set forth in plain verse, is not without 
interest 


Honesty is always best 

And to look before ye leap. 

Do ever what thou promisest, 

And hard though be it, yet still keep 
Fair Chastity. Let reason spell 

Cheap to buy and dear to sell, 

But have a civil tongue as well. 

Frequent the Church’s rites and spare 

To him who sends thy gains a share: 

So shalt thou prosper by one price 

And shunning usury and dice. 

Take aye good heed to govern yet thy pen 
And blunder not in black and white. Amen. 


Here endeth then this slight indication of Italian activities, 
missionary and commercial, looking towards Cathay by the 
old Overland routes. 

There was another channel of communication, not unlike 
the Italian in its topographies, but different in its conditions 
otherwise. Mecca was a center for a great world then, and 
pilgrimages to Mecea led to travel and business every way. 
The vast freemasonry of the faith of Islam removed ob- 
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stacles out of the path of the Mohammedan on his travels, 
where another, if indeed secure, could not reckon on a cordial 
welcome across the continents. In the heart of China, Ibn 
Batuta of Moroceo fell in with a countryman of his from 
Ceuta, Al Bushri by name, who had risen to great wealth in 
the Orient. Afterwards Batuta, on the border of the Afri- 
can Sahara, was a guest of Al Bushri’s brother. ‘‘What an 
enormous distance lay between those two,’’ said Batuta. The 
Secretary of the Sultan of Fez, who finished the Travels of 
Ibn Batuta from dictation and memoranda in the year 1355, 
remarked at the close of the work, ‘‘So ends what I have put 
into shape from the memoranda of the Shaikh Abu Abdallah 
Ibn Batuta, whom may God honor! No person of intelligence 
ean fail to see that this Shaikh is the Traveller of our age, 
and he who should call him the Traveller of the whole Body 
of Islam would not go-beyond the truth.’’ 

Abu Abdallah Mahomed, called Ibn Batuta, was born at 
Tangier in 1304, and died there an old man. His life after 
his twenty-first birthday was a miracle of thirty years’ ad- 
venturing about the world, from the Atlantic to the South 
Sea. He set out upon his majority across Africa to Alex- 
andria and Cairo, great cities of the West,—the haven of 
Alexandria the busiest of all the world but four, one in the 
Crimea, one in China, and two in India—Cairo the greatest 
city in the world outside China. Journeying across North 
Africa Batuta found time to marry twice, and before he got 
home to Morocco he was several times again new married. 
From Egypt he passed into the fore country of Asia, through 
the Turkish sultanates as far north as Aleppo, and into 
Arabia, being three times at Mecca during his first wander 
years. Going north from his third pilgrimage to Mecca he 
was under the guidance of a Hajji who knew well the arts 
of swindle. 

One day he said to the Hajji, ‘‘Come now, H., how much 
hast thou stolen from us today ?”’ 

**So much,’’ he answered, giving the figure exact. 
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‘‘We could but laugh and be content,’’ was the memo- 
randum of Batuta. 

Coming to the Black Sea, Batuta embarked for Caffa on 
the other side. He was about to leave the familiar Mediter- 
ranean countries. At Caffa in the Crimea, chiefly occupied 
by the Genoese, he was apparently for the first time in a 
Christian city. The numerous bells rung in the place alarmed 
him much. Leaving the Crimea, Ibn Batuta took his way 
into a Tartar country lying to the East, where women were 
regarded as creatures of a higher rank than men. At a camp 
by a thermal spring, he found the Khan, Mahomed Uzbek, 
of Kipehak. The Khan indulged him in his desire to see the 
short northern summer and the Land of Darkness. He was 
after trial unable to reach the Land of Darkness, and came 
again to the Khan, now gone to Astrakhan. One of Uzbek’s 
wives being a Greek princess of Constantinople, who was 
about to make a visit to her imperial relatives there, Batuta 
was allowed to join the party. They went by a devious land 
route to the Black Sea and to the north of it. Arrived at 
Constantinople, Batuta could not but observe that the bells 
rang till the heavens shook with the clangor of them: the 
Emperor Andronicus the younger was doing honor to his 
cousin german from Astrakhan. As the guards at the gate 
caught the eye of Batuta they muttered Sarakini, Sara- 
kintw, a name they had for Mussulmans. According to Batuta 
the official side of the city was called even then Istambul. 
Batuta had an interview with the old Emperor Andronicus 
(whose reminiscences must have been very full of point), 
calling him in his memoranda King George. Here at Con- 
stantinople was a second stage in Batuta’s career. 

The engaging young Shaikh moved thence into India, 
where for a time he met with great good fortune. Many 
foreigners were there to profit by the munificence of the 
progressive sovereign of Hindustan, Mahomet Tughlak, of 
whom Batuta observed, ‘‘No day that the gate of his palace 
failed to witness the elevation of some subject to affluence, 
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the torture and murder of some living soul.’’ The traveller 
fared well for near eight years in the service of Tughlak. 
For a happy space he was put in charge of the tomb of a 
deceased Sultan, a great establishment under Batuta’s direec- 
tion, maintaining four hundred and sixty persons, -all these to 
be fed, and any visitors. Being advanced to the conduct of 
an embassy to the Great Khan in China, Batuta was careless 
in arrangements ‘for the shipping of the large party. The 
embassy met with disaster before getting off, and Batuta, 
’ taking the sortes Koranicae, judged it wise not to report at 
Delhi. After some further stay in India, West and East, he 
kept on to China as a private personage, meeting with hos- 
pitality. The ruler of Sumatra, a zealous Mohammedan, fur- 
nished him a junk for his voyage to Zayton. Ibn Batuta 
came home by the Malabar Coast and Damascus (where the 
Black Death was raging), and arrived in the country of Fez, 
year 1349. He made it a matter of record that the West, if 
not gorgeous, was ‘of all the four quarters of heaven the best” 
—where the pieces of money, though small, went far. Colonel 
Yule, one of Batuta’s editors, has made a reference on the 
subject to another land of the West, where in the good old 
days if the pound was but twenty pence, the pint at least 
was two quarts. As for Batuta, he took the road again, to 
Spain, to Central Africa as far as Timbuctoo, and then, sum- 
moned. back to Fez, composed his memoirs after thirty years 
of an interesting world. At Brusa once he met a Shaikh 
Abdallah of Misr, called the Traveller, who had made a tour 
of the world, but had not been in China, nor in the Island of 
Serendib, neither in Spain nor in Negroland. ‘‘I have 
beaten him,’’ said Batuta, ‘‘for all these have I seen.’’ 

Ibn Batuta retired, as it were, in 1355. Pegolotti had 
brought out his Commercial Guide, or Complete Florentine 
Tradesman, a few years before. The West already was be- 
ginning to forget what it had so recently learned of the East. 
Odoric, Pegolotti, Batuta, in their several spheres of thought 
and life, register perhaps the greatest familiarity of the Far 
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West with the Far East, during the old era before America 
was, and before the rediscovery of the East by sea. A 
startling phenomenon, looked at from this distance, this 
wide corridor to the East, due somewhat to the House of 
Genghis—a phenomenon we may recall pleasantly by a glance 
at Sir John Mandeville’s Travels, and disagreeably by an 
examination of what descriptions there are of the Black Death. 
The compilation known as Sir John Mandeville’s Travels, 
drawn from Odorie and any number of others, is a reminder 
of those authentic records of travel to the East for a century 
before the middle of the fourteenth century. Whoever was 
Sir John Mandeville had a little of the gift of Defoe; and. 
chose to be a Hakluyt in that compendious manner. At 
nearly the same time the Black Death used the open road 
made by Genghis (who might in a sense be called the author 
of Mandeville),—the Black Death starting up among slaugh- 
tered men along the Wall of China, drawing West rather 
quietly by caravan to Caffa, and raging thence, from that 
second Genoa, as far as there was a West. 
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THE HUMOR OF GEORGE ELIOT 
By May ToMLinson 


We are as individual, I suppose, in our humorous suscepti- 
bility as in any other sensibility, individual likewise in our 
manifestations of humor. The humor of Thomas Carlyle dif- 
fers from the humor of Charles Lamb, as the humor of Charles 
Lamb differs from that of Mark Twain. The difference is 
often basic as well as specific. Lamb’s humor, especially as 
displayed in his letters, is playful, sometimes even flippant, 
often purely nonsensical, as in the letter to his friend Man- 
ning (then in China) in which he gives humorous expression 
to his sense of the remoteness and aloofness of that oriental 
land. Plainly, Lamb’s humor was the humor of a ‘‘nervous 
brain.’’ It was fanicful and subjective rather than objec- 
tive, being more the outcome of reflection than of observation. 

George Eliot’s humor, on the contrary, proceeds invariably 
from something beheld, oftener than not from some close cb- 
servation of curious mental attitudes and processes, those proc- 
esses which, as Leslie Stephen points out, take the place of 
reasoning in the uneducated intelligence. That George Eliot 
should find stupidity the chief substance from which to ex- 
tract her humor is a fact both surprising and interesting, es- 
pecially when we consider that she, perhaps more than any 
other producer of fiction, was bowed down with a sense of the 
mischief caused by that element. Artistically speaking, her 
sense of humor was her salvation. She was bound to turn this 
impression to account. The conviction must be expressed, yet 
it must not be proclaimed dogmatically. It must be presented 
concretely—embodied humorously, if possible. Hence the ex- 
cellence of her description of queer modes of thought and ex- 
pression ; hence the skill with which she represents those vari- 
ous phases of mentality which may or may not belong to 
stupidity, but which indicate at least an imperfect develop- 
ment,—irrelevance, garrulity, inflexibility, complacency, self- 
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conceit, self-deception. The scene at the ‘‘Rainbow’’ (Silas 
Marner) is perhaps her best specimen of this sort of humor, 
though Mrs. Holt’s argumentativeness, so infinitely funny to 
read about, so trying to live with, seems almost as great an 
achievement. 

And there has evidently been delight in the execution of 
these humorous scenes and portraits. One can easily conceive 
of the author’s enjoyment of Bob Jakin’s encounter with Mrs. 
Glegg and professional skill in cireumvention (the bringing of 
these two together was a happy thought); one can easily 
imagine her enjoyment of Mr. Bates’s expression of opinion 
regarding ‘ furriners,’’ an opinion based on an early experience 
at a ‘‘hold hancient habby’’ (‘‘wi’ the biggest orchard of 
apples and pears you ever did see’’), where there was a French 
valet, who ‘‘stool silk stoockin’s, an’ shirts, an’ rings, an’ 
ivery thin’ he could ley his hands on, an’ run awey wi’ th’ 
missis’s jewl-box;’’ it is easy to imagine her amusement when 
Mr. Tulliver delivers himself of his intentions regarding Tom, 
and his desire that Tom should be ‘‘a bit of a scholard.’’ He 
would not make a downright lawyer of the lad (he would be 
sorry for him to be a ‘‘raskill’’), but ‘‘a sort 0’ engineer or a 
surveyor, or an auctioneer and vallyer. . . or one o’ them 
smartish businesses as are all profits an no outlay, only for 
a big watch chain and a high stool.’’ Then, how diverting 
she must have found Mrs. Tulliver’s literal mindedness, es- 
pecially her-miscomprehension of her husband’s remark about 
the wagoner with the mole on his face: ‘‘When did I ever 
make objections to a man because he’d got a mole on his face? 
I’m sure I’m rather fond o’ the moles; for my brother, as is 
dead and gone, had a mole on his brow. But I can’t remem- 
ber your ever offering to hire a wagoner with a mole, Mr. 
Tulliver. There was John Gibbs hadn’t a mole on his face no 
more nor you have, an’ I was all for having you hire him; 
and so you did hire him, an’ if he hadn’t died of the inflam- 
mation, as we paid Dr. Trumbull for attending him, he’d 
very like ha’ been driving the wagon now. He might have a 
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mole somewhere out 0’ sight, but how was I to know that, Mr. 
Tulliver?’’ And how she must have enjoyed the comically 
defiant defensive tone of Mrs. Holt’s speech addressed to the 
‘three Mr. Transomes,’’ the speech containing the reference 
to the pills which so well suited people’s insides, and ending 
with the logical conclusion (so upsetting to Mr. Lingon’s 
gravity): ‘‘And what folks can never have boxes enough to 
swallow, I should think you have a right to sell. And there’s 
many and many a text for it, as I’ve opened on without ever 
thinking; if it’s true, ‘Ask and you shall have,’ I should think 
it’s truer when you are willing to pay for what you have.’’ 
There is humor, I suppose, in every kind of dullness to one 
who looks on unconcernedly. Mrs. Tulliver’s crass stupidity, 
so mischievous, so disspiriting to those who live with her, pro- 
vokes a smile, even though along with the smile comes the 
wonder why there should be such people on the face of the 
earth, and why such women should be permitted to bear chil- 
dren. Also, perturbation, discomfiture, unreasonableness,— 
whatever is inordinate or astonishingly unhabitual,—is mirth- 
provoking to the disinterested onlooker. In a person who is 
habitually good-natured, an excessive demonstration of indig- 
nation, if based on prejudice, is amusing. The scene in Sir 
James Chettam’s drawing room when Mr. Brooks drops the 
thunderbolt, in other words, announces the engagement of 
Dorothea to Will Ladislaw, is an example. It is the same ele- 
ment of excess, differently manifested, that constitutes the 
humor in the jug-breaking episode (Adam Bede). Here Mrs. 
Poyser’s exaggerated vituperation and absurd flights of fancy 
are as ridiculously excessive as her sudden conversion to a 
fatalistie view of jug-breaking is astonishingly unexpected. 
We find the same extravagant statement of truth in Mrs. 
Poyser’s outbreak against the old squire. It is the 
flood-tide nature of her outbreak, the comical let-looseness of 
her tirade, in contrast with the shrewd common-sense of her 
reasoning, that tickles one’s sense of humor. There is nothing 
unseemly about her speech; it is not an exhibition of uncon- 
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trolled passion; it is the outpouring of an outraged sense of 
justice ; it is a splendid disregard of expediency, an admirable 
demonstration of spirit and courage, a justifiable instance of 
plain speaking. The humor emanates from Mrs. Poyser’s 
wit, her imaginative power, her extraordinary gift of expres- 
sion, here manifested in hyperbole, which in this instance 
amounts to rampancy. 

It has been remarked that George Eliot’s sense of humor 
was in abeyance when she wrote Daniel Deronda. Her ad- 
voeacy of the Zionistic project does indeed give ground for 
such a judgment, and in the development of Deronda’s his- 
tory she does perhaps display a too great attachment to a 
theory, a too great devotion to a cause. The Gwendolen story, 
however, affords sufficient evidence that George Eliot’s sense 
of humor was still keen. The humor of the Gwendolen-Grand- 
court satire is humor of the richest species, subtle and ironic. 
It appears in the author’s attitude towards Grandeourt, a 
personage in whom she seems to find much sport, of a quiet, 
furtive sort, one source of her. amusement being Grandcourt’s 
own attitude towards other people—a contemptuous attitude; 
then, his total unawareness of the fact that he is himself an 
object of contempt is probably another excitant. It is a cu- 
rious situation and one that could not fail to stir George 
Eliot’s sense of the ridiculous. A single excerpt will suffice 
to illustrate the sort of ironic humor of which I have been 
speaking :— 

‘‘He had not repented of his marriage; it had really 
brought more of aim into his life, new objects to exert his will 
upon; and he had not repented of his choice. His taste was 
fastidious, and Gwendolen satisfied it: he would not have 
liked a wife who had not received some elevation of rank from 
him; nor one who did not command admiration by her mien 
and beauty; nor one whose nails were not of the right shape; 
nor one the lobe of whose ear was at all too large and red; nor 
one who, even if her nails and ears were right, was at the 
same time a ninny, unable to make spirited answers. These 
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requirements may not seem too exacting to refined contempo- 
raries whose own ability to fall in love has been held in sus- 
pense for lack of indispensable details; but fewer perhaps 
may follow him in his contentment that his wife should be 
in a temper which would dispose her to fly out if she dared, 
and that she should have been urged into marrying him by 
other feelings than passionate attachment. Still, for those 
who prefer command to love, one does not see why the habit of 
mind should change precisely at the point of matrimony.”’ 
The one humorous scene in George Eliot’s fiction that seems 
to me unrealistic is the exhibition of the new bonnet (The 
Mill on the Floss). Mrs. Pullet’s sentimentality does seem to 
me overdrawn. That women in general show little sense of 
proportion, I am willing to admit; but no woman ever so 
luxuriated in the thought of death and illness. However, the 
undue importance attached to a single loop of ribbon, in 
volving the momentous question of its essentiality or super- 
fluity, is an admirable bit of realism, and irresistibly funny. 
It might be interesting to take an inventory of the odd 
specimens on exhibition in George Eliot’s gallery of portraits. 
First we have the group at the ‘‘Rainbow,’’ a quaint com- 
pany; then come the Dodson sisters,—Mrs. Tulliver, full of 
small griefs about table linen and teacups, and perplexed over 
the hardness of her lot; Mrs. Glegg, contradictious and ma- 
jestic; Mrs. Pullet, given to tears and to thoughts of human 
mortality. Then comes Mr. Tomlinson, who could see no con- 
nection between bishops and episcopacy. He is followed by 
Mr. Dempster, snuffy, brutal, and pompous; Mr. Casson, who 
had ‘‘lived with the gentry from a by’’ and knew the right 
language; Mr. Trumbull, the auctioneer, who ‘‘never used 
poor language without correcting himself ;’’ Mrs. Holt, solemn, 
stiff-necked, and argumentative, and ready at all times to 
present forcible truth; Lady Ussher, finding copious topics 
for conversation in her dead husband’s fondness for gravies 
and nicety about shirts. Then we have the Featherstone 
tribe,—sister Jane of the woolly voice; brother Solomon, 
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roused, in sour disapproval of brother Peter’s will, to declare 
his preference for Featherstones ‘‘that were brewed such, and 
not turned Featherstone with sticking the name on ’em;”’ 
and lastly the rich old Peter himself, imaginative in his way, 
able to foresee with anticipative enjoyment the discomfiture 
of his relatives at the reading of the will. 

I think it is scarcely possible to overestimate the contrib- 
uting effect of George Eliot’s humor. Indeed the humorous 
element in such novels as The Mill on the Floss and Daniel 
Deronda is indispensable. The history of Maggie’s aspira- 
tions and the story of the painful process of Gwendolen’s re- 
demption could not have been told in unqualified seriousness. 
Unrelieved by humor, the element of stupidity and insensi 
bility in the earlier novel, and the element of selfishness an 
malignant tyranny in the later work, would be intolerable. 
George Eliot’s sensibility to the humorous as well as to the 
pathetie aspects of life was a fortunate endowment. Un- 
deniably, a keen sense of humor is an essential quality in the 


equipment of a writer of realistic fiction, no less essential 
than the quality of tenderness or the quality of sympathy. 
Think what George Eliot’s novels would be stript of their 
humor! 
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THE PUMP ROOM 


courses and unlimited confidence, 
NorRTHANGER ABBEY. 


COLORS 


I sometimes think that growing older is the process of 
learning to love blue more than red. We are born loving red 
best of all. I wonder why—if, as the wise ones tell us, the 
inner or green-red zone of the retina was the last to develop 
its especial powers of perception? Perhaps we are born proud 
of our latest acquisition! Be that as it may, the man who 
said that he liked ‘‘any eolor, so it was red,’’ has plenty of 
company, if all were honest; and if you hold up a number of 
colored cards before a schoolroom full of children and ask 
for the ‘‘ prettiest color,’’ the choice of red is a foregone con- 
clusion. Any group of people, asked to assign to it a sym- 
bolic meaning, would, I think, be equally unanimous. Red is 
life. It is the color of that warm, unresting current that turns 
the mill-wheel of our days: that secret wheel that whirrs and 
spins for a while, turns more soberly for a season, finally goes 
creaking and slow. It is the color of blood. 

But youth does not love it because it is the color of blood, 
but because it is red. Consider the red things: roses first, and 
carnations and cardinal-flowers ; rubies; frosted leaves; winter 
berries; coals of fire. Each one has a pulse in it, something 
that throbs and leaps. It is a dead heart that cannot find an 
extra beat by way of response, I find myself weakening and 
qualifying as I think of them; one does not love red less, 
surely, but only blue more. I recall my own early passion for 
it: it was stirred especially by red flowers, winter berries, and 
the flame-bright birds, like the cardinal and the tanager. The 
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cardinal, indeed, seemed to me the most thrilling object in 
nature. He is dear still; but the bluebird, I think, is dearer. 

And I like my red now in smaller doses, so to speak. I like 
to take my red with grey—a touch by way of contrast. Red — 
roofs one must have to crown grey walls; red embers among 
feathery ashes that still breathe and flutter. And there is one 
other that I now think the most beautiful spot of red in the 
world: the touch of erimson at the base of the striped black- 
and-white wings of the zebra butterfly, papilio ajax. Close to 
his body, just above the sweeping, vibrating ‘‘swallow-tails,’’ 
it trickles down on each side like a very drop of life. If you are 
in a prosaic mood, you think of a lady’s dress of striped taf- 
feta, its severe elegance cunningly set off by just the right 
touch of velvety crimson. On your more exacting days, you 
despair of an analogy for such a jewel. 

The especial passion I used to have for red, I think I have 
transferred to yellow. I think I shall be older than a mummy 
when I wish to take my yellow in broken doses. Yellow is as 
intense as red, but not so passionate. Red, I think, belongs 
to this planet ; but there will be yellow flowers in paradise. I 
should like the botanists to tell me if there are not more yel- 
low flowers than those of any other color. Certainly wayside 
flowers are oftenest yellow, and wayside butterflies. And the 
yellowest thing in all the world, the thing that centers in it- 
self the soul and essence of the color, is also the most ethereal 
flower that blooms: the daffodil. Call it jonquil, narcissus, 
or what you will, it is the trumpet of faeryland; look at it 
long enough, and you will feel your soul being ealled out of 
your body by ‘‘unheard melodies,’’ such as lured into the un- 
known country Connla of the Fiery Hair. A yellow rose, too, 
is the richest, most quintessential rose; though you must not 
bring me a crimson one while I am dogmatizing about it. The 
most beautiful (almost) of our great night-moths is the only 
yellow one; and the most glorious of all the smaller butterflies 
is that terias nicippe whose cast-off wings could be made into 
daffodil-petals without retouching. And the yellow birds, or 
the birds with streaks and dashes of yellow, are the most in- 
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triguing, inspiriting, bird-lke birds that fly. How it lifts the 
heart to see one flashing suddenly through the leaves! The 
little warblers are especially rich in yellow markings; the 
commonest one with us, the myrtle warbler, has a most quaint, 
delightful patch of it at the base of his tail, hidden momen- 
tarily when his restless wings are folded. He is called the 
yellow-rumped warbler. Do you know that treasure of rusty 
gold that shows when the flicker flies? He has robbed the 
gnomes, and carries his stolen money-bags under his wings. 
Or that pale, pale lemon-yellow that the sky puts on some- 
times at sunset? Or the pure flame-color, that is neither red 
nor yellow, that the sugar-maple wears in the fall? Yet 
‘‘wears’’ is not the word, for the tree is color: color that 
breathes like a taper in a lightly-stirring air. 

Yellow is the cheerful, the inspiring color—much more 
cheerful, as one grows older, than red. Red keeps calling us 
back to ourselves; yellow sets us free. Red is desire; yellow 
is aspiration. Time snatches from us our throbbing dreams; 
it is our own fault if we cannot keep, at least, a cage of golden 
hopes to sing for us. Red is the color of the heart; yellow is 
the color of the imagination. It is that honey which the bank- 
rupt may spread upon his crust; it is a moth endowed with a 
life like the Phoenix, breaking forever from the dull cocoon 
of fact. 

And blue? I cannot tell you much about blue, for it is the 
color of the spirit. I know more about red and yellow than 
about blue. And I used to love them more. The only blue 
things I remember loving as a child were those tiny, four- 
petalled stars of the Houstonia on their hair-like stems, which 
are almost the earliest things to blossom. They are called 
bluets, innocence, heart’s-ease, Quaker ladies. Grown people 
hardly see them, they are so little; the children, who love tiny 
things, adore them. But it was the bluebird who taught me 
what blue means: or rather, taught me that I should never 
know, in this world, what it means. But I have inklings. And 
if you would begin to learn, I would have you look long and 
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intently upon these things: blue smoke as it goes up through 
the still air; the heart-shaking miracle of the bluebird’s back 
and wing; the winter sky as you see it through the tufted 
boughs of a pine-tree. Perhaps it means (though this is doubt- 
less only one of its meanings) that when there is no fire on the 
red heart’s altars, and no honey in the yellow jar of the fancy, 
there will still remain the ‘‘sky behind the sky,’’ to keep it 
blue. 
Karte Wiison BAKER. 
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EDWIN WHITFIELD FAY 


Edwin Whitfield Fay, professor of Latin in the University 
of Texas for twenty-one years and advisory editor of The Tez- 
as Review since its foundation, died in a hospital in Pittsburg, 
February 17, 1920. Few men acquire the learning of the mod- 
ern scholar ina special field of letters or science, together 
with the gift of literary expression. Professor Fay possessed 
both. His power of turning a phrase, of composing a graceful 
essay or address, won the envy of familiar friends; his rank 
as a classical philologian was recognized on two continents. 
Uncommonly effective in his teaching, he was no less wise as 
a counsellor, and of both teaching and counsel he gave lib- 
erally to the University of Texas. To the Review he found 
time to contribute several brief sketches in prose and verse, 
characteristically unsigned save with the letter ‘‘W.’’ One 
of these sketches, ‘‘A Father of the Seventies,’’ published in 
July, 1916, presents an intimate picture of his boyhood home 
in Louisiana. To those who knew Dr. Fay at all well his 
fondness for the pungent remark and the strength of his con- 
victions blended strangely with personal kindliness, innate 
modesty, and charm of conversation. He occupied in the 
world a less important place than his talents might have de- 
manded, but a place that will not be filled. 
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